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INTRODUCTION TO SECOND EDIT: 


N o youth in (be world stood, more in need 
intellectual and moral training than that of India. **'' 
In no nation was there more need for education 
being based on the pure morality of the Word of God, 
and the holy example of the- Saviour of men, when 
Government awoke to its ’ responsibility to give 
instruction to its Indian subjects. 

Under the erroneous impression that to teach 
religion would imperil The empire, schools and 
colleges were set up, without any recognition of 
religion, at the expense of, and under the direct 
control of, the Government, which soon produced the 
e vils which might have been expected in such circum¬ 
stances and with such a population. 

Had the East Indian Government been as well 
acquainted with India and human nature as was the 
late Lord Lawrence, they would have known that their 
fears were groundless. The following words from 
an old despatch are worthy of that true Christian 
statesman:— 

“Sir John Lawrence does entertain the earnest belief 
that all those measures which are really and truly Christian 
can be carried out in India ; not only without danger to 
British rule, but, on the contrary, with every advantage to 
its stability. Christian things done in a Christian way will 
never, the Chief Commissioner is convinced, alienate the 
heathen,” 
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t was in 1853 that X first saw the injurious effects 
of the operation of direct education in the higher 
departments of study by the Government, and the 
great good that might be effected, by a judicious 
assistance of independent effort on the part of the 
natives, by calling forth the liberality of British 
residents, and encouraging the labours of missionary 
societies. 

The publication of the Education Despatch of 1854 
was hailed by the friends of India as the wisest and’ 
best solution of a great and difficult question, which, in 
the circumstances, could be expected, although some 
ardent and enthusiastic Christians looked for a more 
decided and even aggressive policy in regard to 
Christian teaching. 

Christian educationists saw chat if the provisions 
for aiding equally, native and mission schools and 
colleges, as was most explicitly promised and pro¬ 
vided for in the Despatch, were faithfully carried 
out, there would be no difficulty in the way of the 
rapid and ^almost indefinite extension of Christian 
instruction; not by asking any special favour for 
their institutions over those of the natives; not by 
any forcing of Christianity by Government authority; 
but by the natural and laudable method of providing 
the highest form of education in secular studies, along 
with the knowledge of Divine truth and the love of 
God, which commend themselves to the understand¬ 
ing and heart even of the heathen, when taught in a 
loving and sympathetic spirit. 

It was their ardent hope that the moral, socia3, and 
political evils winch they saw and lamented, as the 
inevitable outcome of direct Government education 
without religion, would in a large measure disappear, 
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Government colleges which were 
chiefly responsible for them; and that they would be 
able to do a great work for the Government and 
people of India, by raising up enlightened and loyal 
youths, trained .in sound moral principles, and if not 
Christian in.profession, largely embued with Christian 
truth and respect for Christian character, as exemplified 
by, and admired in, their Christian teachers. 

Ifor these five-and-twenty years I have watched the 
operation of that Education Despatch in silence, and 
have seen it year by year more and more perverted 
from its original design. The higher education has 
been fostered and pampered, and the lower education, 
to a like extent, comparatively neglected. Direct 
education, dn ‘ Government colleges, instead of being 
withdrawn, has 'been largely extended, and aided 
colleges discouraged and reduced. And of late years . 
I have seen what was formerly cold indifference, ori 
the part of influential Government servants, turned into 
positive aversion to otfr-ttest Christian colleges, whiolf 
are now, in some cases, threatened with extinction. 

Not having been engaged in the work, and having 
never come into conflict with either system,-and these* 
last twenty years being a minister at home, and equally 
independent of all parties, I hope to deal with the 
question, as far as possible,free from prejudice orpassion. 

If prejudice were to sway my judgment, it would 
be in favour of a bold recognition of religion by the 
Government, and the public teaching of the Bible in 
Government schools and colleges on a grand national 
system of education. It is with reluctance and pain 
that I am driven to the conclusion, that such a,system 
is not suited to the present condition of India, and the 
circumstances of the case. 
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careful reader of the following pages, will see 
that it is not the Government, either at home or in 
India, with which I find fault, and the question is 
happily quite free from any political or party bearing. 
Abundant proof is given that Government has never 
intentionally or formally departed from the original 
intention of the Despatch of 1854. The Government 
of the late Lord Derby ratified the Act of their pre¬ 
decessors in office in the important Despatch of 1859, 
issued after the suppression of the mutiny of 1.857, 
and the present Governor-General, Lord Lytton, as 
will be seen from a recent speech, is as loyal to the 
spirit of the Despatch as any who has occupied the 
viceregal throne. 

Any fault I may find with the Government at home, 
is a lack of watchfulness, in not seeing that then- in¬ 
tention was carried out, and any complaint against the 
Government in India, is, that it has allowed the 
management of this department of its work to fall into 
the wrong hands; the hands of those personally 
engaged in tuition, who from their profession and. cir¬ 
cumstances are, however good their intentions, inca¬ 
pable of understanding the wants of the country, or 
the defect of their own systems. In a letter lately 
received from one of the most eminent Christian 
educators in India, he says of his own “ Province ” : 
“ Our Government cannot be called hostile to us ; but 
they are supremely indifferent to the whole question, 
and just throw the reins on the Director’s neck.” 

It is in no spirit of hostility to Government that 1 
take up my pen, but with a desire to lay facts before 
our rulers, and to assist in forming a sound public 
opinion to support them in doing what will be a 
difficult and in some respects a painful duty. 
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.. 1 nave c,ause for satisfaction .wM'dlie impression 
produced on many, by the first issue of this pamphlet. 
None of those who denied the accuracy of my inter¬ 
pretation of the Education Despatch in former brief 
publications, have questioned the thorpu^liness of the 
proofs in this more complete form. But, that there 
might be no possibility of doubt.on this vital point, 1 
resolved to add to the cogency of ‘logical “demonstration, 
the additional weight of authoritative testimony. 

The highest authority I could consult was the author 
of the Despatch of 1854, Sir Charles Wood, then 
President of ‘' the Board of Control/’ and afterwards 
H.M. Secretary of State for India, and now as Viscount 
Halifax ably taking his part in the House of Lords, 
especially in questions of Indian-policy. On forward¬ 
ing a copy of the first edition, with the request that 
his Lordship would favour me with his candid opinion 
as to the construction I had put on his Education 
Despatch, I had the satisfaction of receiving the follow¬ 
ing reply 
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“ Hicklkton, Doncaster, 
“&tk July, 1879. 

“ Sir,-—I only reached home tyo or, three days ago, and 
I have lost no time in reading your pamphlet on Education 
in India. 

"I have read it with the greatest interest. You give a 
most accurate account of the intention and purport of the 
Despatch of 1854. fhe subject was one .of great import¬ 
ance, and great care was taken in framing the Despatch. 

“ I have never seen any reason to doubt, the wisdom of 
the course which was then taken. The vieWs expressed in 
it were well received by all who took an interest in Indian 
education, and I have good reason, to be grateful to many 
oi the best Indians for the manner in which they have 
spoken of it. ' ' 
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“ The great object was to promote the general, education 
of the people of India, and to leave the higher and richer 
portion of the population to provide wxivaly f&r their own 
education. It was the grant-in-ai i system, applied In India 
to schools of all religions, so far as the mass' of the people 
were concerned, as applied in this country to Church 
and Dissenting schools. The upper classes were to contri¬ 
bute largely to their own education as the) practically do' 
at the English Universities. All this, of course, miitaftis 
mutandis: .in a country so unlike England as India. 

“ I am very sorry to see from your pamphlet how far this 
principle has been departed from, and how large a portion 
of the grants devoted to educational purposes in India is 
applied to the higher branches. 

“ This is entirely contrary to the intention of the Despatch 
of 1854, which has been followed up since, and is the 
recognised policy of the Home Government of India, and is 
in my opinion quite wrong.—I remain, your obd. serve. 


“ HALIFAX. 


“ The Rev. J. Johnston.” 


The Earl of Derby 


The present Earl of Derby, who, when Lord Stanley, 
succeeded Sir Charles Wood as Secretary of State for 
India under the ministry of his noble father, in the 
Despatch, of 1859 says in reference to that of 1854 , 
' c Her Majesty's Government would be very reluctant 
to disturb existing rules by any change of system 
which might give occasion to misapprehension and 
regarding tire disputed point —the withdrawal of 
Government from direct education— he is most explicit. 
In paragraph 46 he says, “ It being hoped that 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS AIDED BY GOVERNMENT WOULD 
EVENTUALLY TAKE THE PLACE WM'ersatty OF THE 
SEVERAL CLASSES OF GOVERNMENT IxSTITUTfONS,” 
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Judging from ;k- despatches which J find in Govern- 
ment returns, no man took such a watchful and 
intelligent interest in the question of education in 
India, as His. Grace the Duke of Argyll while he held 
the office of H.M. Secretary for India from 1868-74. 

Along with the first issue of the. following pamphlet, 
I sent a copy of Lord Halifax’s letter, with the request 
that his Grace would, say whether his views of the 
Despatch of 1854 were substantially the same as those 
of his Lordship. To explain the reference in the reply 
to education by missionaries, I should mention that 
1 had expressed my fear lest, missionaries should be 
compelled to relinquish the higher teaching, owing to 
the rules laid down for aided schools and colleges not 
being carried out according to the letter and spirit of 
the Despatch. 

The following is the brief but important answer 
with which i am favoured, written during a short 
interval of well-earned rest :■— 


li ‘ Columbia ’ Yacht, 

“ Oban, 2 6th August, 1879. 


“ Kev - yiE >—I h ave been yachting, and unable sooner 
to reply to your letter of the 14th. 

“ I have not seen the pamphlet which it refers to. But I 
may say at once, that Lord Halifax’s letter, of which you 
enclose a copy, represents the general view which I am dis¬ 
posed to take ol the important subject you refer to. 

“ When I return home I hope to be able to read the 
pamphlet, 

‘ I should be very sorry to hear that the missionaries had 
to give up their efforts for the education of India, unless it 

can be shown that a better substitute has been pi'ovided._ 

Your obedient servant, 


ARGYLL” 


Opinion* W Lord I ytton, Governor-General 
op India. 

In a recfiftt speech addressed to the University and 
Governnient College of the Punjab, H.is Excellency is 
reported, to have" advocated the withdrawal of direct 
Government "education in the higher departments, in 
language more clear and forcible than I have em¬ 
ployed. His words are— 

“ There are still a. great many learned, philanthropic, and 
enthusiastic persons who held, and hold, that it is the duty 
of the British Government in India to cover this country 
with educational hot-beds and forcing-houses, and provide 
a permanent artificial supply of high-class, and, I may say, 
high-pressure, education, quite regardless of the existence 01 
non-existence of any natural demand for it. I confess that 
I could never share that opinion, and therefore I am thank¬ 
ful that the rule was then at hast la,id down, that Govern¬ 
ment colleges and schools in India- should he regarded, not 
as permanent institutions, hut simply as an initiatory stimu¬ 
lant. to the natural growth of that popular demand for edu¬ 
cation, which, when sufficiently developed, is sure to find its 
natural supply in flourishing private institutions.” 

Views of the Commissioner of Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts. 

To show that tic highest representatives of-Govern¬ 
ment are -still sound in their views, and desire 
to see the Despatch faithfully carried out, 1 might 
quote from many official judgments which have been 
passed during these- many years. I shall give one so 
clearly expressing my own views, that I could wish 
for nothing more than to see it enforced. But, un¬ 
happily, the same views have been expressed a him- 
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times by Governors and Oonunitwionors. and 
have produced no results beyond an annual letter or 
two on either side, and a return to the status quo. 
Large official bodies - are not easily moved from the 
ruts deeply worn by professional habits and vested 
interests. 

In reviewing the Report of the Director of Public 
Instruction for the Province, he says:— 

“ It is an easy thing to open schools with Government, 
funds; the difficult, thing is to induce the people to start 
and support their own schools. 

“ Hitherto we have been almost too well off (in official 
revenues). The desire for education is undoubtedly spread¬ 
ing. Petitions for new schools are, the Director writes, 

: flung into my tonga,’ and can now be gratified only by 
making the people pay a part of the cost of what they 
want. . . . 

“ What I would urge is that, in the interest of education, 
tlie Director is bound to do something to increase the num¬ 
ber of aided schools, and to show that he, looks forv:ard to 
the day when the functions of his offi.ee will he confined to 
two, viz., inspection and training of teachers. No yeah 
WILL BE REGARDED BY ME AS QUITE A SATISFACTORY YEAR, 
IN WHICH NO STEP SHALL HAVE BEEN TAKEN TO THIS END.” 


The late Right Hon. Lord Lawrence. 

There is one other authority to which I must refer, 
one whose recent death the nation mourns—the late 
Lord Lawrence, the “Saviour of our Indian Empire” 
in the rebellion of 1857—one whose sympathy and 
encouragement in this movement has sustained me 
amidst opposition and difficulties. In acknowledging 
my first brief paper on the duty of Government to 
withdraw from direct teaching in colleges and higher 
schools, his Lordship wrote: “ 1 concur generally in 
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but tbe matter would require delicate 
handling, and could only be carried out by very 
slow degrees.” 

After naming some distinguished.men whose opinion 
on the subject would be worth having, his Lordship 
suggested a meeting in London to consult as to what 
course ought to be taken, and in a subsequent, letter 
expressed bis willingness to call such a meeting in his 
own house, as from the state of his health he was not 
able to attend public meetings. I grieve to think 
■that no such meeting can now be held under hits 
distinguished presidency, and aided- bf his extensive 
knowledge and great sagacity. 1 fondly hope that 
amidst his many admirers, some will be ready to assist 
in carrying out his wishes on this subject. 

I give the last note with which I was favoured in 
regard to a report which I had drawn up ora this 
subject, of which the present pamphlet is only an 
expansion. There is no recommendation in the latter 
which was not in the former. It was sent to his 
Lordship with the request that he would kindly 
suggest any alteration that he thought needful. The 
following is his reply :— 

“23 Queen's Gate Gardens, S.W., 

“ 1 9th February, 1870. 

“ My Dear Sir, — I have read over the proof copy of the 
proposed report of the Free Church on Higher Education 
among tip; natives in India. I do not feel disposed to suggest 
any alterations in it. In its general scope and object I 
agree; but I think that any change such as is suggested in 
reducing the expenditure of the Government on Higher 
Educat ion, should only be gradually and cautiously carried 
out, or else it would raise a cry which might do harm. I 
think the best plan would be for some time longer to appeal 
to the public opinion in England and India, in the way 


report is calculated to do. . . « These appear to be 
the views of those I have consulted, in which I concur.— 
Tours faithfully, 

Ci LAWRENCE 

“Rev. Jam ics Johnston, 

The Time foe Action in this Country. 

That the present is the proper time for taking up 
this question, is? now admitted by those who have 
seriously given their minds to the consideration of it. 
If not prosecuted with energy now, it must be aban¬ 
doned for ever. Matters cannot continue as they are. 
Christian educators in India had done their best and 
failed to induce Government there to carry out the 
principles of the Despatch of 1854, and now appeal to 
friends at home to approach Government. Private 
individuals, like myself and others, had begun to call 
attention to the subject last year, and public bodies 
have taken it up. The Church Missionary Society, 
which has done so much for education in India, 
addressed a circular to all similar societies in this 
country in the month of January last, in which they 
— 

? The Committee of the Church Missionary Society feel 
that the time has come when a strong representation should 
be made to the Home Government on this subject, which is 
of so momentous concern to our fellow-subjects in India. 
In common with other Missionary Societies, they heartily 
welcome the Despatch of 1854. . . . They now, however, 
see the principle of the Despatch to a great extent reversed ; 
the grant-in-aid system discouraged rather than fostered ; 
the chief efforts of Government expended in providing edu¬ 
cation for those who could provide it for themselves, or for 
whom it could be otherwise provided; the primary education 
of the masses left to a large extent untouched; and the 
weight of the authority of Government given meanwhile 
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" to a view of education which is sure in time to produce 
results disastrous to the moral and social wellbeing of the 

country. ■' 


It has been demonstrated in the following pages, 
and established by clear and emphatic testimony that 
. » the design of the Despatch of 1854 was to extend 
general education to the people of India,, and to leave 
the higher education to be provided, with partial aid 
from Government, at the expense of the richer classes 
who desired it, and by the benevolent associations of 
natives and foreigners interested in the welfare of the 
youth' of India—of these happily there are many. We 
are therefore fully justified in demanding that a large 
proportion of Government grants be devoted to the 
education of the poor. 

By the present working of the Act, this reasonable 
and generous policy is reversed. Upwards of £186,000 
is expended on the higher education of a few in 
Government schools, and only £86,000 on the poor in 
the whole of India, with the addition of a small sum 
given in the form, of grants-in-aid to native and 
mission schools. 

It will also be seen that we are fully justified in 
demanding that. ' the economical system of grants- 
in-aid, as provided for in the Despatch, should be 
extended, and the costly Government colleges be gradu¬ 
ally withdrawn. It is utterly inexcusable that, the 
sum of £92,000 should be spent on educating 3300 
young men in Government colleges, when.. as we show, 
half that number are now educated in aided, colleges 
at the small cost to Government of about £8000. 

In the Government colleges each student costs the 
Imperial Treasury, on an average, £28 a-year. Those 
educated in aided colleges only cost the Government a 
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over £5 per annum. And they could educate 
twice/or even three times the number they now teach, 
at a very trifling cost to the institutions, and without 
any additional charge to the Government. 

When. I call attention to the fact, that education in 
Government colleges leads to irreligion, discontent, 
and disloyalty, let it be distinctly understood- that I 
neither lay the entire blame on Government colleges 
for'the effects produced, nor do I exempt other colleges 
from producing, in many cases, like results. I know 
that light in its purest form cannot he shed into the 
dark chambers of heathenism without causing keen 
mental conflicts, which may be expected to lead to 
errors on the most vital subjects. We need not wonder 
at the unhinging of religious beliefs and the adoption 
of dangerous opinions in morals and politics. What I 
do object to, is, first, that Government knowingly em¬ 
ploy the money of their heathen subjects to uproot, 
by indirect means, the belief of the youth of India, 
when there is no necessity for their doing so, and 
second, when they know that they are robbing the 
natives of their gods, they offer no substitute to fill the 
aching void, which they are responsible for having made. 

That the conduct of the Government, or rather of 
those to whom they ’nave “thrown the reins,” is 
unjustifiable in the present circumstances of India, 
is seen in the great and growing demand for Educa¬ 
tion which is shown in the following pages, enough to 
ensure the supply of means ; and educational agencies 
are now in the field, which can be easily extended to 
meet the largest possible demand. 

A weak objection is made to the proposal to with ¬ 
draw the colleges supported by Government, on the 
ground, that if the natives came forward in any force 
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supply their place, the effect, would he the same, 
sis the higher education necessarily overturns their 
heathen systems, based as they are on physical errors. 

But surely there is a vast difference between 
undermining the religious beliefs of tire Heathen by 
Government officials, in Government colleges, paid out 
of Government taxes derived from a heathen popu¬ 
lation, and the Heathen upsetting their own creed, 
in their own colleges, by teachers of their own choice. 

As to any discontent or disloyalty, there would 
be no excuse for either, on the ground of false hopes 
being excited, as I have shown in the following pages 
is the case by the present system. 

There would still be the mental ferment, and in 
many eases the moral chaos, which are almost 
inevitable at a time of transition from a condition of 
mental and moral darkness and of political tyranny, to 
a new era of intellectual light and comparative liberty. 

These being the effects of light infused voluntarily 
and naturally by native institutions, and not proceed¬ 
ing from a system introduced by a. foreign power 
professing a hostile creed, would pass away. That 
wretched state of the human jnind — unbelief -—a 
state of negation and vacuity, which nature abhors, 
will not last more than a generation, if left to the 
voluntary operation of natural laws and the voluntary 
action of religious truth. 

Besides, if the provisions of the Despatch were carried 
out, we have the best reason to anticipate a rapid in¬ 
crease of the numbers attending the mission colleges, 
which are every year gaining more and more the con¬ 
fidence of the natives. The positive inculca tion of true 
religion and sound principles of social order by disinte¬ 
rested. parties, would lead to the most beneficial results. 



This following are some of the Advantages to 
be Gained by faithfully carrying out the 
Provision of the Despatch of 1854, as 
A dvocated in the following Pag es. 

1st. It would free the Government in India from 
a false position, in tacitly sanctioning the evasion, and 
in some cases the open violation by their own “ Direc ¬ 
tors of Public Instruction ” of the rules laid down for 
the education of the people, and it would deliver our 
home Government from the sin and folly of allowing 
the spread- of discontent and disloyalty in its name. 

2nd. It would lead to the gradual withdrawal of 
large sums now needlessly lavished on the higher 
education of the rich, and. their employment in the much 
needed elementary instruction of the poor. 

3rd. It would encourage self-reliance and independ¬ 
ence in the upper classes of society, and. foster the 
spirit of beneficence amongst both natives and Euro¬ 
peans in the support of institutions for the higher 
education -— of themselves an important part of a 
nation’s education. 

4th. By substituting more largely the grant-in-aid, 
for direct Government instruction, they would greatly 
increase the means at their disposal for extending 
education in-all its departments, without increasing 
the demands on the Government exchequer—at present 
not in a condition to be more largely drawn upon. 

5 th. It would free the higher Aided- Institutions 
from that unhealthy competition which now greatly 
hinders their influence for the moral and religious 
good of the youth of India, and it would vastly increase 
the sphere of their usefulness, without increasing the 
.cost of their maintenance. In fact, the higher educa- 
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'iron might ere long become largely self-suppbrting. 
Some of the higher schools have now reached that 
happy consummation. 

6th. It would prepare the way for education being 
put on a better and safer platform. 

Without lowering the standard for a few of the Hite 
of the youth of India, the course of instruction for the 
many could be much better adapted to the present 
state of Indian culture. For the “ high pressure ” of 
which Lord Lytton and many of the wisest educators 
have complained — a system of stimulants which 
Asiatic minds would he better without, and of 
cramming which only clogs the brain with food 
it cannot assimilate, there might be substituted a 
system broader and deeper, fitted to give sobriety 
and solidity to the reasoning powers, to revive and 
strengthen the moral faculties, and to impart purity 
and life to the spiritual nature. 

For these and other ends which might be secured, 
I earnestly and reasonably hope for a careful perusal 
of the following pages. 

I am thankful to have the honoured name of the 
author of the Despatch on which our educational policy 
was based a quarter of a century ago, on the title-page 
to secure attention. I trust to the accuracy of my 
statements, and the soundness of my inferences, to 
secure the confidence of my readers, and through their 
influence the honest fulfilment of its wise provisions. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL POLICY IN INDIA. 


I propose to treat briefly of the educational methods by object in 
which the Government of our country has sought, to bestow wntins * 
the benefits of a higher civilisation, and the Church of 
Christ, to confer the still higher blessings of Christianity on 
our empire in India, to show what, the results of those 
methods have been, and to call attention to certain changes, 
in the present inodes of procedure, which seem essential to 
the attainment of the important ends desired by the Church 
and the Government* 

The subject is both important and urgent. It bears 
directly on the highest wellbeing of two hundred millions of 
our fellow-subjects,.it involves the stability of our empire in 
India, it affects the higher interest of the kingdom of God. 

A BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

There are three periods of our history in India which Three perils, 
may be characterised by their appropriate symbols—the ell¬ 
wand, the sword, and the sceptre. The first, or mercantile, 
which still continues an important feature, had an imperial 
style and stamp upon it from the first, and the military 
character of our rule, which has existed side by side with 
the earliest adventures of commerce, is still painfully 
prominent in the third period of settled government; still, 
as we shall show, there is a marked predominance of the 
three characteristics, trade, conquest, and legislation, at the 
periods referred to. 

First Period.—Trade. 

For about a hundred years trade was the special, we may East India 
say the exclusive, object of the East India Company.” 55, ;$iy Company. 

* Appendix A, 
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the habits of its members, as well as the nature of its con¬ 
stitution, it could not be otherwise.. It is expressly laid 
down in the original charter, that the Company was to con¬ 
sist of merchants only. In the language of the period, u no 
gentlemen were to bo members of the Companyand so 
tenacious were the “ Governor and Company 55 of this 
feature of their charter, that when the Court party wished to 
give the command of the first fleet of merchantmen to Sir 
Edward Michelborne, they refused, his services on the 
ground of Ms being a gentleman , saying they “ would sort 
their business with men of their own quality/ 1 Until the 
end of the seventeenth century gain was the great pursuit. 
It is not pleasant to look back upon the means employed 
for the attainment of their sordid ends, and it is not my 
intention to form an estimate of the character of the men, 
or the morality of their commercial transactions. The ex¬ 
tension of trade, protection of their monopoly, and large 
profits were the ends they never lost sight of, and which they 
pursued with a courage, sagacity, and perseverance worthy 
of the highest aims of moral agents—the pursuit of virtue, 
the good of men. 

Second Period. -—Conquest. 

It was not until the year 1(589 that the East India Com¬ 
pany entered on a new line of policy. In that year we find 
them openly aspiring to independent authority in the East. 
In the language of Mr. Mill, “ It was then laid down as a 
determined object of policy that independence was to be 
established in India, and dominion acquired.” At that date 
they wrote to their agents: “ The increase of our revenue 
is the subject of our care as much as our trade.” They 
resolved to be “ a nation in India,” and held up to their 
servants the example of the Dutch, who, they say, in sending 
advices to their governors, “ wrote ten paragraphs regarding 
tribute for one relative to trade.” 

Trade tribute. This tribute they evidently looked on not as a revenue 
for the maintenance of a government Tilling for the benefit 
of the people, but as a new and fruitful source of profit to 
the Company Conquest was sought, not from motives of 
ambition, that f< infirmity of noble mindsbut from the 
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lower and more degrading infirmity—the love of money. It 
is true that ambitious men often got the power into their 
own hands, and aimed at conquest more for its own sake 
than for the material advantages to be gained ; and what 
seemed incidental circumstances often led to wars which 
were far from profitable to the Company. A mysterious Ahi^herPower 
hand seemed to lead them on from one war of defence or leading - 
aggression to another, until by the end of another century 
the trading Company had become masters of an empire 
more populous than that of Alexander or the Cajsars. Up 
to this time we can trace no well-defined, far less systematic, 
plans for the benefit of India. Great generals, able gover¬ 
nors, good men did appear and strove hard to introduce 
beneficent plans for the government of the country or the 
benefit of portions of it over which they had control; but 
the system was adverse to any great or beneficent measures, 
a Selfish policy of gain and aggrandisement was the order 
of the day. 

Third Period.—Legislation. 

It was not until about the beginning of the present century 
that we find a clear and decisive change in the policy of 
the Company; and that originated not from within, but 
from without. It was in the British Parliament that the 
change was effected. 

The charter of the Company had to be renewed every Responsibility 
twenty years, and new powers were claimed by Parliament 
m the possessions of this imperial trading corporation in¬ 
creased ; a sense of responsibility began to manifest itself 
in the Legislature when the subject was discussed in 1793. 

It was not, however, until the renewal of the charter in 
ISIS that the conscience of the country was really aroused 
to a sense of the solemn obligations which our great power 
and vast territories in India imposed. 

It was to a small body of men that we owe the begin- The“Clapkam 
mug of a new era in onr relations with India—a compact 8oct *” 
phalanx of true patriots, whose greatness arose from the 
soundness of their moral principles and the purity of their 
motives, and whose power sprang from the strength of their 
convictions. The same noble band of men who achieved 
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the emancipation of the slaves iu the West Indies, were the 
means of introducing into East India sound principles of 
government and the blessings of education and religion. 

The contest was keen, but what the wisdom and experi¬ 
ence of Grant and the eloquence of Wilberforeo failed to 
obtain in 1793 was secured in 1813. The movement in the 
direction of a higher moral tone in the government of India, 
and a desire to improve the condition of the people, to 
liberate them from many of their own barbarous and immoral 
customs, and to free the government from sinful complicity 
in the idolatrous practices of the heathen, were greatly aided 
by the writings of Claudius Buchanan,, the son of a Scotch 
schoolmaster, under the patronage of distinguished Indian 
statesmen such as Lord Wellesley and Lord Aliivto. Buch¬ 
anan was sent out by Mr. Henry Thornton, one of the 
leaders of the “ Olapham fcaen,” as a chaplain to the 
Company. 

From the, year 1781 the Legislature had been asserting 
its right to a voice in the government of India, at first 
through one of the responsible advisers of the Crown, and a 
few years after by a “ Board of Control/ and in 1793 
several members of the Privy Council were placed upon the 
“Board” with large powers iu all matters ot imperial policy. 

In 1813 the monopoly of the trade with India was 
abolished, .and that with China followed in 1823. In fact, 
“the Company }> as a body of traders practically ceased to 
exist. Instead of each of its members and servants, as at 
first, being of the trading class, none of the employees of 
the Government are now allowed to engage in trade on their 
own account, and as one consequence of this change of 
policy, the character of the service has from that time gone 
on in the march of improvement, and for many years the 
public servants of the Crown in India have been as distin¬ 
guished for honour, justice, and benevolence as they had 
always been for talent, energy, and courage. 

It is not, however, my intention to describe the nature of 
the new charter or the effects of its operation. I refer to 
the change for two reasons. 

First, to call attention to the fact, that the nation has 
been from that time responsible for tbe government of 


India, and, that we are individual!j responsible for the action 
of our Government in the East, as well as at home,—Unit 
we cannot escape from our obligation fur national sins and 
duties towards our fellow-subjects in India. 

We are all the more under moral obligations to our Government 
fellow-subjects in India from the fact, that they have no form. /ial m 
representative voice in the choice of their rulers. They are 
still, and for many a day must continue to be, governed as a 
conquered race. Our government is paternal in fonn, we should be 
are the more bound to see that it is paternal in character, fact.™ J m 
The position of our country as a Christian nation, with the 
destiny of two hundred millions of an alien race in our 
bauds, is the most solemn ever assigned by an overruling 
Providence to any nation upon earth. This sense of respon¬ 
sibility is intensified by the consideration, that these millions 
of our fellow-subjects are nearly all Muhammadan or 
heathen. 

My second reason, for calling attention to the change in Reform must 
the relation of the Legislature to the people of India, is to fSment! m ^ 
arrest attention on this other fact, that the most important 
and beneficent measures for the amelioration and improve¬ 
ment of the condition of the native of India have been 
carried out by the Home Government , 

Great and good men in India have originated and planned 
most valuable measures, hut under the old regime they were 
comparatively powerless to carry them into effect. The ‘ 
interests of trade and profits stood in the way, and blinded 
the eyes of the Directors to any change merely for the benefit 
of the native. But since the establishment of the “ Board of 
Control ” in 1793, and by more recent measures, Parliament 
have taken the reins into their own hands, there is a desire 
to rule for the higher and unselfish ends of government. The 
heart and conscience of the nation have, to a large extent, 
been reached, and do now sincerely seek the good of India. 

If the attention of the Government and the sympathy of 
Parliament can be fixed on any real grievance, there is a 
fair prospect of its removal; and, convince our rulers at 
home of any obvious benefit to be sought by legislation, and 
if practicable, there is hope that it will be conferred. Under 
the old rule in India a deaf ear was turned to any change 
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purely in the interest of the native population; and even now 
it is difficult to carry out some of the most important 
measures that have been passed into law, owing to the 
obstructions put in the way of the Administration in India, 
by the prejudices of natives and a few of the old residents, 
and still* more by the host of vested interests and selfish 
claims which spring up like the rank weeds of the tropics, 
and choke the good seed of benevolent legislation. 

It is in this country that Indian questions must be taken 
up, and it is by the Houses of Parliament that measures 
must be carried, and their execution vigilantly watched. Witli 
the assistance of the able and experienced members of the 
Council for India, it can be most advantageously done. In 
saying this, I make no reflection on the disinterestedness and 
benevolence of the Government in India. Their position and 
circumstances are such that they often cannot cany out their 
best schemes. Like all local governing bodies, they are 
at a disadvantage; on the one hand, subject to the authority 
of the Home Government, and, on the other, exposed to the 
obstructions or the influence of interested parties, or the 
clamour and opposition of the discontented on the spot. 
We know the difficulties of local governments in our own 
country, on a small scale, and among an enlightened people. 
It is far worse there, amidst a host of ignorant and excitable 
natives, easily led by a handful of clever agitators. It h a 
real kindness in the Government and Council in this country, 
to limit and guide the Government and Council in India. 

This third period is one in which the ages of commercial 
adventure and military conquest are dominated by a higher 
and nobler spirit than those which preceded it—a spirit by 
no means tame or unambitious, but, on the whole, a more 
peaceable and less aggressive age—an age in which war was 
more of a necessity for the sake of peace, or what might 
perhaps be thought a more secure frontier. Commerce may 
have become less dignified when deprived of the stately 
crutches of monopoly, and the keen edge of a cutting com¬ 
petition may have lowered her moral tone. The military 
spirit has not been at rest, and legislative measures have 
been far from satisfactory. Still, no one can dispassionately 
read the history of our rule in India, from the beginning 
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w „ae present century, without feeling that he is in the Measures, 
presence of a highaninded and earnest race of men, seeking 
to fulfil the grave responsibilities laid upon them by the 
possession of such an empire. After a careful perusal of 
many of the voluminous " Blue Books” laid before Parliament 
from year to year, I can testify to an evident desire to 
promote the welfare of that great country committed to us 
by a mysterious Providence. 

The careful inquiries made every year into the state of the Careful over- 
country, as to its “ material and moral progress,” and the slgU * 
working of its educational institutions, the minute and 
elaborate reports with statistical tables, drawn up with great 
labour, arc unmistakable evidences of an earnest solicitude for 
the general welfare of the country, worthy, in most respects, 
of a wise and paternal government. 

If from measures we turn to the men who have governed Character of 
India, we are struck by tbe large number in every depart- pubUc mcft ‘ 
merit, civil and military, who distinguished themselves, and 
shed, a lustre on our country by their character and deeds— 
to name them all would crowd our pages, to name a few 
would be invidious. The highest moral and intellectual 
powers of true manhood have been illustrated by them on a 
stage so conspicuous, and a scale so large, that they have not 
only benefited vast multitudes by their noble deeds, but 
have fired the imagination and roused the emulation of the 
youth of our country. Our rule in India has enlarged the 
views and stimulated the virtues of our rulers and our 
people. 

The one grand error which has vitiated almost all our a fimaame^tal 
relations to the people of India, and to which my subject 
requires that I call attention, is out* neglecting to acknowledge 
God in the government of that country —worse than neglect, 
our deliberate and persistent determination not to honour 
the God of heaven in our official acts, not even in the educa¬ 
tion of the people. 

I frankly admit the difficulty of the position. It would 
have required great faith as well as great courage, in the 
little band of adventurers who first laid the foundation of 
our empire—a mere handful in the presence of an over¬ 
whelming host of fanatical idolaters, or still more fanatical 


Muhammadans—to proclaim their determination to rule in 
the name of the one God of the Christian, and to regulate 
their government by tile principles of His sacred Book. 
Though I am convinced,, that even then, their character 
would have been more respected, and their rule more trusted 
by the heathen, had they frankly declared their faith and 
Difficulty principles. I also admit tha t when our Home Government 
admitted, took the direct responsibility for the government of India 
into their own hands, they were hampered by the. legacy of 
that rule, and the practice and precedent of so many years’ 
standing. 

Anoppor- The revolt of 1857, which cancelled unrighteous obliga- 
tuinty missed, abolished dual government, and led to direct imperial 

rule, was a grand opportunity for* a. reversal of the vicious 
policy of their predecessors, while the open proclamation 
of its continuance, turned, that which had been formerly the 
offence of individuals, or the errors of a Company, into a 
national sin, and an imperial injury to India/' 

A Government surrounded by and ruling over a vast 
population, which bad been accustomed to perform every act, 
whether good or bad, private' or public, in the name of a God, 
was placed in a false and perilous position by its neutrality. 
The Hindu invoked his god at. all times, and in everything 
he did ; and his rulers, whether native or foreign, heathen or 
Mul Lam mad an, ruled in the name of their god. The native 
could not understand any other basis or authority for 
government than the Divine. To assert authority on the 
ground of mere force or military superiority was a deeper 
degradation to him. With his primitive notions, he would 
have preferred to be ruled by a people whose God had given 
them power to subdue thorn ; and if the government exercised 
in His name, had been from the first wise and tolerant and 
just, we would have gained his obedience and respect, if not 
his affection and confidence. 

Not a practical But this, I fear, is not now a practical question. It is vain 
present to hope for any radical and beneficial change in present cir¬ 
cumstances. It would now excite a not unreasonable 
suspicion to introduce a change, without some adequate 
and obvious grounds for an alteration of policy. Circum- 
* See Appendix B. 
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Ices may arise to justify such a step, but as I cannot see 
how they can arise, .except through another revolt, or some 
justification of a great display of our power, and a call for a 
fresh proclamation of our authority, I dart neither desire 
nor advocate such a, change. I could not avoid asserting the 
principle, both because it is sound in policy, and because of 
its bearing on the question of education. 

The want of a Divine authority, and a. sacred rule of action Want of a 
to appeal to, became painfully manifest when Government, SyTnile"and 
under a sense of its responsibility, took steps to elevate the mofcivo * 
moral as well as the intellectual condition of the people. 

This came out in the despatches of the earlier half of the 
present century. 

We have an illustration of this want of an adequate rule 
and motive in a despatch of the Court of Directors of 1827. 

They dwelt" on the importance of raising up educated natives 
of high moral character for the discharge of public duties.” 

They say : “ To this, the last and highest object of educa¬ 
tion, we expect that a large share of your attention will be 
applied. We desire that the discipline of these [educational] 
institut : ons may be mainly directed towards raising among 
the students'that rational self-esteem which is the b, sfc 
security against degrading sins; and we particularly direct 
that the greatest pains may be taken to create habits of 
veracity and fidelity, by inspiring the youth with a due 
sense of their importance, and by distinguishing, with the 
approbation of Government or its discontinuance, those who 
do, or do not, possess these qualifications” 

Now, nothing could be better than the aim of this despatch 
and the intentions of the Directors. To elevate the moral 
character, to inculcate veracity and fidelity, to bestow rewards 
on the upright, and withdraw them from the dishonest, are 
most .important. We applaud the aims and honour the 
Directors for their good intentions. But mark the utter 
inadequacy of means to the end. 

There is no moral standard to appeal to, no Divine 
authority to overawe or encourage, no future rewards beyond 
the temporary salaries of the inferior offices in the Company's 
service. They cannot quote the purer portions of the 
Shastras, the better portions of the Koran, nor the sacred 
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words of Scripture-—that would,be teaching religion. They 
dare not appeal to the authority of the many gods of heathen¬ 
ism, the one God of Islam, nor t he Triune God of Christianity 
—that would be theology. Their system shuts them out from 
an appeal to the rewards and punishments of a future 
state. The transmigrations of the Hindu, the paradise of 
the Muhammadan, and the heaven of the Christian are all 
excluded as beyond the prescribed region of the secular 
instruction to which they have limited the enti.ro circle of 
knowledge. 

The only standard to which they can direct the youth ot 
India is a “ RATIONAL SELF-ESTEEM,” which they declare is 
“ the bti$isecurity against degrading vices ” The only motives 
to virtuous action are hope of the rewards of Government 
service, and the fear of their withdrawal. In other words, 
self-esteem is made to take the place of conscience. “ The 
Company *' takes the place of a personal Divine Providence, 
and the payment or withdrawal of paltry wages are to be the 
rewards avid punishments of the educated natives of India. 

Is it surprising that such a system of education should 
fail? That the “rational self-esteem ” should in the great 
majority of cases develop itself in the form of intolerable 
self-conceit; and that “John Goompany,” as this new divinity 
was irreverently called by the precocious youths who had 
been emancipated from all faith in the more formidable 
gods of their fathers, should be regarded as a usurper or 
imposter,—his rewards, when bestowed, received without 
gratitude, and when withheld his authority despised and his 
government hated? 

When such principles are adopted, and such a position 
assumed, by a company of merchants, however respectable; it 
excites contempt or ridicule ■; when accepted by a Christian 
government it calls forth a deep sense of humiliation arid 
sorrow. 


Introduction and Influence of Government 
Education. 


It is desirable that we briefly sketch the origin, the ditlu- 
n, and results of the Government education in India. 

In renewing the charter in 1818, Parliament required, 


ill addition to many material advantages conferred on the 
natives, and religious privileges given to the Christian 
Church and to the British residents in India, that the 
modest sum of £IM00_should be devoted by the Company, 
to the encouragement of education. This sum was' expended 
partly in improving and extending the higher vernacular 
education of the natives, and still more in encouraging the 
stiidy of the Eastern classics—Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian 
—a nd in the translation of scientific and classic works from 
the English, into the vernacular languages of India. At the i y ' 
commb ucement of that period the use of English as a medium ‘ 
of education was not thought of. 

The origin of the idea of using the English language as Origin of fcho 
° . « r. r -• ► . , n* . uae of the 

a mean*; of educating the youth br India, and introducing English tan- 

them to the rich treasures'of the Western literature— 811 ^' 
treasures greater far than the gold and precious stones of 
India, which for centuries fired the imagination and excited 
the eupidb-y of Europe, for some time baffled inquiry. I 
looked for & 0 me great genius as the founder of such a system, 
and for profound philosophic principles on which its founda¬ 
tion had been. laid but looked in vain. It was not until 
long after the system had been in practice, and its influ¬ 
ence. felt, that philosophers discussed it, and Government 
adopted it. 

From missionary notices, it appeared that in 1818 the 
Serampore Mission established a school for teaching English 
to the natives of India, without requiring their attendance^ 
on religious exercises, and in the same year Dr. Inglis, who 
was the founder of educational missions, preached a sermon 
in Edinburgh., in wh ich he urged the adoption of the English 
language as the nleans for attracting the Hindus, and 
bringing them und^r the influence of the Gospel, On 
further inquiry, however, it was apparent that while the: 
employment of English as a moral or missionary agency; 
in India was first used or advocated by Marshman and Inglis, 
the discovery was maeje, like many great discoveries, by a 
seeming accident, but what was in reality the carrying out of 
the simple law of supply and demand. There had long been at 
felt need for a knowledge of English by the natives, for thej 
sake of employment in English families and warehouses, and 

V* . . ^ ' V: 
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■ as the prospect of service of a humble kind in Government 
3 offices opened up, the demand increased. 

It was in this state of matters that a benevolent watch¬ 
maker in Calcutta, of the name of Hare, taking pity on the 
many half-caste children who were growing up in ignorance 
and depravity, neglected by their unnatural fathers, -arid c/ast 
off by native society, to which their mothers belonged, wjbpch 
had no place for them in its rigid system of caste, opened a 
free school for their instruction. Mr. Hare at first received 
only these outcast Eurasian children, but as they forr^ed a 
connecting link with the Hindus, it led to earnest applica¬ 
tion for admission on the part of the natives, to wbffch he 
generously responded. The system spread in Calcutta, and 
was soon introduced into the other cities where a«ny con¬ 
siderable body of English residents were settled. 

The origin and progress of the study of the English langnage 
is graphically described by one who is himself an illustrious 
example of what education can do for the Hindu? when the 
study of literature and science is based on mortd principle 
and Christian truth, resulting in bis case, not 'only in the 
highest culture, but in Christian character. The Rev. Lai 
Behari Day, in his “ Recollections of Dr. Duff/ repeats the 
old story of the dhobi, or washerman, who was the first to 
acquire a few English words when washing the linen of a 
ship's company in 16 34,and to teach them to his countrymen. 
“In 3.774,” he says, “a stimulus was given to a desire for 
English amongst respectable Bengalis by the establishment 
of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, but tl* e only aids to the 
study were one or two spelling-books or vocabularies of very 
limited extent.” “ In course of time,” he $oes on to say, “some 
Eurasians iti Calcutta lent their services '&> the cause of native 
education. They went to the houses of rich Baboos and gave 
instruction in English. They received pupils into their 
own houses, which they turned into schools. Under the 
auspices of these men the curriculum of studies was en¬ 
larged. To the ‘Spelling Book * ainl the ‘ Schoolmaster ’ 
were added the * Tales of a Parrot/ th*e * Elements of English 
Grammar/ and the ‘Arabian Nights’ Entertainments/ The 
man who could read and understand the last-mentioned 
book was reckoned in those days a\prodigy of learning. 
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“The year 1817 is a memorable time in the history of 
English, education in Bengal, In that year the Hindu 
College was established. The honour of originating that 
institution belongs to David Hare, a watchmaker in Calcutta . 

The rough plan which he had sketched of the institution 
fell into the hands of Sir Edward Hyde East, then Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, who liked the 
proposal, and took measures for reducing it* to practice. 

This institution, which wa3 at first a school of very humble 
character, rose into a college chiefly through the exertions of 
the great Sanscrit scholar, Horace Hay man Wilson; who 
was Secretary to the Committee of Public Instruction, 
appointed in 1828 by Government. The success of the 
Hindu College induced some native gentlemen to setup 
private schools, the most eminent of which was the Oriental 
Seminary. The attainments of the youths attending these 
schools, but especially the Hindu College, were considerable. 

They were familiar with the historical works of Hume, 
Robertson, and Gibbon; with the economic works of Adam 
Smith and Jeremy Bentham; with the philosophical works 
of Locke, Reid, and Dug aid Stewart; and with the poetry 
of Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Burns, and Scott. 

“ Such, was the state of English education when Duff 
reached Calcutta in 1830.” 

The demand for education increased with the openings 
made for employment in the public works which the Govern¬ 
ment began in the earlier part of the present century to 
carry on for the material benefit of the country. And when 
the Government offices and Civil Service were thrown open, 
in certain departments, to the natives* the spur of ambition 
was added to the love of gain, to intensify the already strong 
desire to acquire English, which was not only the key of 
knowledge, but the door to wealth and honour in the eyes 
of the poor and down-trodden races of India. 

The arrival of Alexander Duff in Calcutta in the year Dr. Duffs 
1880 formed a new era in education and in missions in 13uflueu,A/ * 
India. Though the founder of neither, his methods were as 
original as they were important. His clear judgment saw 
tire true significance of the state of society in the capital. 

His intrepid spirit at once entered on an independent line 
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of action, different from that of his predecessors, 
many good and honoured men who were at work around 
him. In direct opposition to the letter of his instructions 
from the committee which sent him out, instead of going 
as directed to some quiet rural district of the country, or 
employing the English language as a mere educational pro¬ 
cess, as had been done by Mr. Hare and the Government, or 
introducing timidly a. little religion at a stated hour when 
the heathen were at liberty to absent themselves, as was then 
'done, even in missionary institutions, he gave it distinctly 
! to he understood that he was a religious teacher, that his 
great aim was the conversion of the pupils, and that, educa¬ 
tion, with all its importance, was only a .means to a higher 
end—the formation of the character and the salvation of the 
soul. 

But while education was only a means to an end, he 
manifested his sense of its importance, and with all his charac¬ 
teristic fervour and indomitable energy , he set himsell to 
adapt a system of instruction so thorough and perfect, that 
within a few months Duff’s school was the wonder and 
admiration of Calcutta. And, in a short time, so far 
superior to all competitors, that in spite of the dread of his 
fervent piety and proselytising zeal, his school 'was the 
largest and most popular in the Presidency, and himself the 
most admired and loved of all the teachers in Calcutta. 

In 1833, when Indian affairs came for their periodical 
consideration before Parliament, the conscience of our 
country again demanded and obtained great ^advantages for 
India, and, amongst others, a great increase of money 
grants for education, which now began to assume a charac¬ 
ter-of imperial importance.vAihe grant of £10,000 in 1813 
was increased tenfold, and great interest was excited in the 
question as to the best way of imparting to the natives of 
English India the full light, of western science and literature. Now 
liuiguagl^ 1 . burst forth in earnest the smouldering controversy between' 
the advocates of the vernacular and English languages, a, 
the medium of instruction. Into that controversy I cannot 
now enter. It is deserving of, and will demand, earnest 
reconsideration on an early day. Without going the length 
to which the “ Orientalists ” went, there is an important 
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Tmk^ple at the base of the position occupied by such men 
as James and Thoby Prihcep, Shakespeare, and others, 
which must assert itself sooner or later. The importance of 
English cannot be over -estimated, if it be kept in its proper 
place, and within due limits. These have been of late 
overstepped, and there are symptoms of a natural reaction, 
which will require to be watched lost it be carried too fax 
in the opposite direction. 

It is, however, with facts, not principles, we. have now to 
do. The battle between the’advocates of the Oriental and 
English languages was carried on both within and outside 
the Council Chamber. In this contest the eloquence, 
and still more, the practical work of Dr. Duff were of 
great service; but the tide was not turned until the arrival 
of a powerful ally in the person of Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. 

There seemed a providence in the way Mr. Macaulay had Macmuay’s 
been raised up for bis work in India. The son of as pure 
and devoted a Christian patriot as ever toiled for the poor 
and oppressed of our race, and trained under the influence 
of the “ CJlapham Sect” of which his father, Zachary* was 
the hidden spring, Mr. Macaulay was prepared to take an 
enlightened and generous view of any question affecting the 
interests of the natives. 

The “ minute ” drawn up by him in 1835, now an Eng¬ 
lish classic rather than an official paper, put an end to contro¬ 
versy, and introduced a new policy. From that date the 
English language has been the great subject of study in 
Government schools and colleges, and the medium through 
which all the higher branches of study are carried on. While 
the native classic and vernacular languages are taught, not 
only English literature and history, but all the sciences, and 
even mathematics, in which the Hindus had long excelled, 
are taught by English teachers in the English tongue. For 
twenty years this method went on increasing in efficiency 
and extent, and so popular is it with the natives that they 
required to be urged to study their own vernaculars, and.it 
needs a bribe to get them to attend the old endowed classes 
for Sanscrit, Arabic?, or Persian. 

* See Appendix C, on Zachary Macaulay. 
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Despatch of 1854. 

We are now arrived at the most important period of our 
educational policy in India, and this was another proof of 
the importance of having the affairs of that country brought 
before Parliament in such a form as to fi x on our Eastern 
empire that earnest attention which calls into lively exercise 
the intelligence and conscience of the nation. Now that 
the necessity for a renewal of the charter every twenty years 
no longer exists, it is almost impossible to get the House of 
Commons to listen to a debate on the most important 
questions affecting the welfare of the two hundred millions 
of our Eastern empire. Nothing less than a war which 
demands millions of our gold to carry it on, or a famine, by 
which millions of lives are carried off, will secure a hearing, 
and these a.ro times which call for special shifts and tem¬ 
porary expedients, not for large and comprehensive measures. 

The periodic revisions of the charter, especially since the 
end. of last century, were in reality eras in the history of our 
rule in India. That for 1798 sanctioned, besides material 
benefits, important religious advantages. These were much 
extended in 1818, when the first grant for education was 
made. In 1888 this grant-was raised tenfold: and in 1853 
a principle was laid down which extended : t indefinitely, and 
in actual outlay has raised it seven or eight fold. Had the 
whole quest ion been raised in a similar way in IS 73, we 
doubt not the residts would have been of equal importance 
and advantage to that country. 

I give in the Appendix a summary of the famous de¬ 
spatch of 1854, issued for the Government by Sir Charles 
Wood (Viscount Halifax),* and shall now call attention to 
somcv of its more important features. The first is one which 
evidently formed a main ground for the new legislation — 
viz!, TO ENLARGE THE drde OF STUDY BY INTROD U CING A 
GREATER -NUMBER OF USEFUL SUBJECTS INTO THE HIGHER 
DEPARTMENTS, and TO EXTEND THE Sphere OF education 
. sp AS TO REACH THE LOWER CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 

4 The despatch calls attention to the fact, that up to that 
time the aim seemed to hav ; been to educate a few to a very 
* Sob Appendix D. 
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pitch of excellence, to the neglect of the general 
education of the people. After referring to the importance 
of the subject, and the advantages to be gained, section six 
runs thus:-— 

Par. 0. “ .Aided, therefore, by ample experience of the past, and the 
most competent advice for the future, we are now in a position to 
decide upon the mode in which the assistance of Government should 
be offered to the more extended and .systematic promotion of 
general education in India, and on the measures which should at 
once be adopted to that end.” 

So that the extension of general education was the special 
aim of Government in this despatch which introduced the 
new policy. 

This view is confirmed by the tenth paragraph, which is 
as follows :•— 

Par. 10. u ‘Wo have also received most satisfactory evident off 
the high attainments in English literature and, European science, 
which have been acquired of 3 ate years by some of the natives of 
India. But this success has been confined to hut a small number of 
persons ; AND WE ARE DESIROUS OF EXTENDING FAR MORE WIDELY 
THE MEANS OF ACQUIRING GENERAL EUROPEAN KNOWLEDGE, O ' A 
less hk:h order, but of such a character as may be practically 
useful to the people of India in their different spheres of life. To 
attain this end it is necessary, for the reasons which, we have given 
above, that they should be made familiar with the works of Euro 
pean authors, and with the results of the thought and labour of 
Europeans on the subjects of every description upon which know¬ 
ledge is to be imparted to them ; and to extend the means of 
imparting this knowledge must be the object of any general system 
oftidu|||i0n/ x 

To remove any doubt as to this being the aim of the 
Home Government, I quote the following from the thirty- 
.ninth paragraph:— 

Par. 39. tc . . . The wise abandonment of the early views with 
regard to native education, which erroneously pointed to the 
•classical languages of the East as the media for imparting European 
knowledge, together with the small amount of pecuniary aid which 
in the then financial condition of India was at your command, has 
led, we think , to too eccchcsive a direction of the efforts of Govern- 
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meat towards qyroviding the means of acquiring A very vigh degree 
;>f education for a small number of Datives of India, drawn for 
the most part from what we should here call the h igher classes.” 


Paragraph fifty-two shows that the extension of the 
higher education in future is to be carried out, not by 
increasing the number of Government colleges, but by the 
system of grants-in-aid now for the first time introduced. 


Colleges aided 
by grafts to 
supersede 
Government 
college*, 


Par, 52. “We have, therefore, resolved to adopt in India the 
system of grants-in-aid which has boon carried out in this country 
with very great success; and we confidently anticipate by thus 
drawing support from local resources, in addition to contributions 
from the State, a far more rapid progress of education than would 
follow a mere increase of expenditure by the Government; while 
it possesses the additional advantage of fostering a spirit of reliance 
upon local exertions and combinations for local purposes, which is 
of itself of no mean importance to the wellbeing of a nation.” 


To show that tbo Government intended to encourage 
missionary colleges and schools as well as those supported 
by natives and resident Europeans, the following tribute is 
paid to their labours in the past :— 


Par. 50. “ At the same time, in so far as the noble exertions of 
i societies of Christians of all denominations to guide the natives of 
India in the way of religious truth, and to instruct uncivilised 
races, . . . have been accompanied, in their educational establish¬ 
ments, by the diffusion of improved knowledge, they have largely 
contributed to the spread of that education which it is our object 
to promote.’' 


Id confirmation of our interpretation of the intention of 
Government, we quote the following from paragraph eighty- 


six 


Par. 86. “ . . . We confidently expect that the introduction 
of the system of grants-in-aid will very largely increase the number 
of schools of a superior order; and we hope that before long 
sufficient provision may he found to exist in many parts of the 
country for the education of the middle and higher classes, inde¬ 
pendent of the Government imtitutions } which may then be closed as 
has been already the cose in Burdwan in consequence of the 
enlightened conduct of the Baja of Burdwan, or they may be 
transferred to local management.” 
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shows that the Home Government not only looked 
tcTthe system of grants-in-aid as a means of saving the 
Indian Government from spending more on the extension 
of the higher education than they had been expending up 
to that time, but that it would lead to the lessening of that 
expense by the withdrazval of some of the colleges then 
in existence. 

That this is the right interpretation of the despatch is 
placed beyond a doubt by the paragraphs sixty-one and 
sixty-two, which we must quote in full. We do not even 
take the liberty of altering the type as we have done in 
some other quotations :— 

Par. 61. “We desire to see local management under Government Local effort # 
inspection, ;wd assisted by grants in-aid, taken advantage of where - *** 

ever it is possible to do so, and that no Government colleges or 
schools shall be founded for the future in any district where a 
sufficient number of institutions exist capable, witli assistance 
from the State, of supplying the local demand for education. But 
in order fully to carry out the views we have expressed with 
regard to the adequate provision of schools throughout the country, 
it will probably be necessary for some years to supply the wants 
of particular parts of India by the establishment, temporary sup¬ 
port, and management of places of education of every class, in 
districts where there is little or no prospect of adequate local 
efforts being made for this purpose, 1 ut where, nevertheless, they 
are urgently required.” 

Mark the explicit expression of the desire for local volun¬ 
tary effort, and the caution with which any extension of 
higher instruction is allowed. It will only “ probably ” be 
required in any case, and it is only when “urgently 
required u that it Is to be allowed, and even in such an ex¬ 
treme case it is only to be “ temporary support” that is to 
be given. 

Par. 62. “We would look forward to a time, when any general 
system of education, entirely provided by Government, may be dis¬ 
continued with the gradual advance of the system of grants in-aid, 
and when many of the existing Government institutions, especially 
those of the higher order, may be safely closed, or transferred to 
the management of local bodies under the control of and aided by 
the State; but it is far from our wish to check the spread of edu- 



cation in the slightest degree, by the abandonment of a single school 
to probable decay, and. we therefore entirely confide in your discre¬ 
tion, and in that of the different local authorities, while keeping 
this object steadily in view, to act with caution, and to be guided 
by special reference to the particular circumstances which affect 
the demand for education it. different parts of India.’ 7 

This needs no comment 1 would only ask a second perusal 
of the first half of this paragraph. 

The aim, then, is, while keeping up the standard for a few, 
to “ extend far more widely the means of acquiring a 
general European knowledge of a less high or deb, * but 
practically useful in every-day life. 

Professional By way of enlarging the circle of study, if is proposed to 
SateucSon? introduce technical or professional schools and‘colleges for 
the study of medicine, law, engineering, industry and design, 
and agriculture; and by way of extendi ng the sphere , arrange¬ 
ments are made for establishing normal schools for the 
educating and training of native teachers for elementary and 
middle schools. In fact, the spirit of the despatch breathes 
a generous desire to extend the benefits of a useful educa¬ 
tion to the whole country, instead of limiting it to a favoured 
few in the large cities, as had been done previously. In 
paragraph forty, alter having called attention to the too 
exclusi ve regard hitherto paid to the education of a few of 
the higher class, they justly say :— 

“ The higher classes are both able and willing, in many cases, to 
bear a considerable part, at least, of the cost of their education/’ 

The establishment of general colleges was no part of the 
scheme of the despatch. These were in existence before, 
and were of two kinds; first, “ Government collegesand 
by that must be understood something entirely unlike any¬ 
thing known in this country. They are built with Govern¬ 
ment money, supported by Government funds, the professors 
are appointed by Government, and all the aiTangemehts are 
under Government authority. The pupils pay a fee of from 
ten to twelve rupees a-month, which goes but a little way 
towards the expenses of institutions which are carried on in 
an imperial style, and at great expense. 

The other colleges are supported by endowments or 


General col¬ 
leges—two 
classes. 
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iry subscriptkipsf from every class and denomination 
TrTthe country, native and foreign, heathen, Christian, and 
secularist. 'These voluntary or private colleges were in 
existence before those of the Government, but received, with 
a few exceptions^' no Government assistance or recognition, 
until after the new era introduced by the despatch of 
1854. One of the benefits conferred by. it was the en¬ 
couragement and assistance given to voluntary effort of 
every kind. “ Grants-in-aid ” were an essential feature 
of the despatch. They were not only given—the. prin¬ 
ciple is laid down again and again that it was the aim 
of Government to foster liberality on the part of in¬ 
dividuals and societies, and to encourage the spirit of 
independence and self-reliance in the natives, as of itself 
an important part of education. Not only so; but they 
declare repeatedly that it shall be a part of their plan to 
withdraw from the field as soon as adequate agencies can be 
raised up for carrying on the higher education, and to 
devote the money so saved to the extension of education in 
the rural districts, and amongst the poorer classes. 
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Universities Established fob the Encouragement of 
Private Colleges, supported by Local and Mis¬ 
sionary Resources and “ Grants-in-Aid.” 

The establishment of the universities had a direct bearing The univcr¬ 
on this part of their scheme, and was designed to encourage Sg not^oh- 
independent effort /and to prepare the way for Government bodies, 
withdrawing from the costly work of direct education. In 
paragraph forty they say :— 

Par. 40. “We have, by the establishment and support.of these 
colleges, pointed out the manner in which a liberal education is to 
be obtained, and assisted them to a v ery considerable extent from 
the public funds. In addition to this we are now prepared to give, 
by sanctioning tiie establishment of universities, full development 
to the highest course of education to which the natives of India or 
of any other country can aspire; and besides, bv the division of 
university degrees and distinctions into other branches, the 
exertions of highly-educated men will be directed to the studies 
which are necessary to success in the various active professions of 
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life. We shall , therefore, have done as much as Government cm do 
to place the benefits of education plainly and practically before the 
higher classes in India.” 

That this was their design is made clear by the following 
“ Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India 
in the Home Department/’ passed on the 29th July, 1809 , 
in which, amongst other formal resolutions, they declared 
that, a Already the Government has gone far beyond the 
intentions of the despatch of 1854 , which declared that THE 
provision OF UNIVERSITIES, as the examining bodies for 
higher education, was all that then remained, for the 
Government to do/' * 

This feature of the Government plan of 1854 has been 
too much overlooked by the Executive in India, and is 
practically ignored by the officials of the universities and 
colleges. But here is the principle clearly established in 
1854 and acknowledged in 18^9— that universities 'w&re 
set up for the encouragement of private and aided colleges, 
and that it was the de fgn that Government colleges should 
eventually to these. 


Despatch of 
1863 . 


Stanley’s 
despatch of 
1859. 


The Home Government has never Changed its Policy 

SINCE 1854. 

Lest any should say that our Government has altered its 
policy of limiting direct teaching of the higher classes at 
its own expense, and directing its chief effort to extending 
education downwards to the more needy, where stimulus arid 
aid were more required, let me call. attention to the follow¬ 
ing official utterances, extending over many years, and which 
show that the policy is unchanged. 

In 1863, the Home Government thus expressed itself:— 

u It was one great object proposed in the despatch of the 19th 
July, 1854, to provide for the extension to the general population 
of those means of obtaining an education suitable to their station 
in life, which had hitherto been too exclusively confined to the 
higher classes ; and it is abundantly clear, from Lord Stanley*® 
despatch of 7th April, 1859, tlmt Her Majesty’s Government 
entertained at that time the same sentiments which had been 
* Blue Book, p. d03. 
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by the Lome authorities in 1854. . . . But I think it 
^necessary to declare that Her Majesty’s Government have no intention 
of sanctioning a departure from the -principles already deliberately 
laid down, and that, while they desire that the means of obtaining 
an education calculated to tit them for their higher position rmd 
responsibility should be offered to the upper classes of society in 
India, they deem it equally incumbent on the Government to 
take, at the same time, all suitable measures for extending the 
benefits of education to those classes of the community 4 who/ as 
observed in the despatch of July, 1854, ‘are utterly incapable of 
obtaining any education worthy of the name by their own unaided 
efforts.” * 
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In 1864, Sir Charles Wood wrote :— 

“Those principles are that, as far as possible, the resources of 
the State should be so applied as to assist those who cannot be 
expected to help themselves, and that the richer classes of the people 
should gradually be induced to provide for their own education .” 

The Duke of Argyll writes, May, 1871, to the Viceroy :~ 

Par. 5 “I should be understood as approving generally of the 
main principle which runs through your despatch, that the Govern¬ 
ment expenditure should, as far as possible, be reduced with 
reference to the education of those who are well able to pay for 
themselves, and should be mainly directed to the provision of an 
elementary education for the masses of the people.” 

Par. 9 “If once we can instil into the real upper classes of 
Indie that one of the main duties of society is to provide for the 
sound primary instruction of the humbler classes, we shall lay the 
real foundation for that general system of education which it is the 
desire of your Excellency’s Government to establish.” 

Again, on 4th June, 1873, the Duke of Argyll writes to 1873. 
the Viceroy:— 

Par. 9. “ In conclusion, I must express my concurrence with 
your Excellency in considering that the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir 
George Campbell) Las not departed from the broad line of educa¬ 
tional policy which has been laid down by Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment during a long series of years, and in cordially approving the 
steps his Honour has taken to give a more practical tone to 
education in Bengal, The advance which has been made in the 
*' Blue Book, 1870, p. 11. 
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in 1864. 


. Duke of Argyll, 
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subject of congrafcillation.’’ 
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Sir G. Ci.mphell, gb* George Campbell, Li eutenr 1 it- Govern or of Bengal, 


writes-to the Director of Public Instruction, 1872 :—- 

“ It is not the policy of the Government to discourage English 
or high education, but it is its policy not to devote an entirely dis- 
proportionate amount of the funds at the disposal of tlie Local 
Government to the education of a very limited number of persons, 
to the comparative exclusion of the much greater imrafber who have 
equal claims on the State.” 


Government But while these have been the plans of the Home Govern- 
inoms^f merit, what has been the practice in India? Instead of 


withdrawing the Government colleges, they have doubled 
the number, and multiplied the cost. Instead of encouraging, 
local effort, they have made the maintenance of colleges by 
missionary societies almost impossible, and what is, if possible, 
more to bo deplored, they have pauperised the richer classes 
of the natives by leading them to depend on Government, 
doing almost everything for them. I admit the difficulty 
of withdrawing from these Government colleges when the 
natives have got to value and use them. But this difficulty 
should have induced caution in establishing new ones, all 
the more that Government never meant the number to bo 
increased but rather diminished* 

The principle ought to have been laid down that a college 
could only be set up in a new locality where a-st imulus to 
the higher education was required, by giving one up where 
it was no longer needed. Instead of this, what do we find? 
In 1854 there were only fourteen general colleges sup¬ 
ported by the Government, as I find from the Blue Book, 
and on inquiring at the Indian Office the other day, I am 
favoured by the following return :— 

u In 1876-77 there were— 


. 29 
. 17 


Government colleges—General 

„ .Professional . 


46” 


It may be said with apparent truth that twenty-nine 
general colleges are quite insufficient for the wants of the 


rons of India, and even if we add the seventeen aided 
colleges, with a total of less than 5000 graduates in all 
the colleges of India, what are these among so. many? 
Compared with the colleges in European countries, it would 
be miserably inadequate. But this is an inverted way of 
looking at the subject. We must consider the state of 
education in the country, the demand for the higher, and 
the need for the lower culture. If the natives had developed 
such a system, and maintained it themselves, no one could 
find fault; but when the vast proportion of the attention 
and funds of the Imperial Treasury are devoted to fostering* 
a fictitious culture in the higher, above the wants and habits 
of the people, it is both unnatural and pernicious, I know 
the idea prevailed that education would “ filter down ” from 
the higher to the lower class. This, as is shown by Mr. 
Howell, when Under-Secretary, lias proved a mere delusion 
and a snare. It could not but fail, when that higher culture 
was an exotic, taught in a foreign tongue, and by foreign 
teachers There is no analogy between the English language, 
as taught in India, and the Latin tongue, as used on the 
revival of learning in Europe; and even it failed to reach the 
body of the people, although the priesthood read it, and the 
people heard it in the daily services of the Church for cen¬ 
turies before. So much is the English system unnaturally 
forced, that the distinctive peculiarities of Cambridge and 
Oxford can be traced in the universities of Calcutta and 
Bombay. In the “ Return M for 1870, it is said (p. 49)— 
ft There is a difference of kind between those two univer¬ 
sities, corresponding to the difference between Cambridge 
and Oxford. The Calcutta University lias been, I believe, 
chiefly moulded by Cambridge men, and the Bombay 
University has certainly taken its direction from a prepon¬ 
derance of Oxford men among its founders.” Is India 
generally educated to a position for profiting by such an 
exotic system of horticulture ? 

WottK ACTUALLY ACCOMPLISHED IN LOWER DEPARTMENT 

of Education. 

I thankfully acknowledge the large amount of good which 
has been accomplished in the education of the lower classes 
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since 1854. There is a great increase in the number of' 
children of the poorer class under direct instruction in Govern¬ 
ment schools. In 1854 there were only 40,000 youth of 
alt classes under instruction by Government; now there are 
700 ; 000 in Government schools and colleges. In addition, 
they have assisted both native and missionary societies in 
extending their useful operations, but as there is no record 
of the numbers attending this class of schools before 1854, 

and of private we cannot tell to what extent the grant-in-aid system has 
schools. _ 1 . . . , . . . 

.led to their numerical increase; it must have been con¬ 
siderable, Government now gives, in the form of grants-in- 
aid, to private school* and colleges of all classes, supported 
by both foreigners and natives, the sum of £ 133,000. 

Abetter system I also give the present system full credit for -introducing 

?ntroducecb° nf a better system of teaching, and better class-books into 
native schools, which are not deriving any direct benefit 
from grants. A higher style of teaching and better tone 
has been pretty largely diffused through Government example 
and influence. But let ns look at what has been left undone, 
and compare the expenditure on the, higher with that on the 
lower education,—keeping in mind that it was the object of 
the despatch of 1854, and has ever since been the aim of 
the Home Government, to extend and foster the lower and 
leave the higher to the influence of the universities and the 
resources of the richer classes. 

From the last returns laid before Parliament. I find the 
following facts. The entire sum expended from the Im¬ 
perial Treasury on education in India in 1876-77 was 
£730,001). I cannot show how the whole of this sum was 
expended, hut the following items are instructive. 

Eetukns for the Year 1876-77. 

The number educated in the 2 9 General Colleges is . . 3,331 

,, „ 17 Special or Professional do. is 1,701 

The number attending High Schools, the feeders for College, is 27,7 60 


£186,694 ave spent on .... 
of the better-off class. 

£85,489 am spent on , 

of the poorer clas.». 

£92,000 are spent on the 29 colleges, with 
students. 


. 32,792 

. 641,376 
. 3,331 




^Aided Schools and Colleges, which receive from the Imperial 
Treasury <£133,000, 

Educated in 19 General Colleges, 

„ 25 Normal Schools for Males, 

7f 13 „ for Females, 

„ 203 Schools of Higher Class, 

„ 1,502 „ Middle, 

„ 18,388 „ Lower, 

„ 1,196 „ for Girls, 

„ 1,850 Mixed Schools, 


. 1,414 students. 

. 1,859 „ 

» 463 „ 

. 36,901 pupils. 

. 90,000 „ 

479,777 „ 

. 42,379 
. 71,000 „ 


723,785 


It will be seen that the amount spent on the higher 
education is out of all proportion to the sum spent on the 
elementary, where it is far more needed. The sum £186,694 
to educate highly 32,792 of the youth of India, the great 
majority of whom are well able to pay for their own educa¬ 
tion, while the naltry sum £85,480 is spent on 641,376 
of the humbler classes, who can ill afford to pay anything, 
is out of all proportion. 

But there is another feature of this system which brings 
out its positive injustice. To supplement the small amount 
spent on elementary instruction; a special tax is imposed for 
their support, which falls, directly or indirectly, chiefly on 
the humbler classes, while by far the greater part of the 
imperial funds, spent so largely on the higher education, is 
drawn from these same poor and neglected classes.' 5 '* 

It adds to this injustice that the higher education is fitted 
and designed to qualify the favoured richer class for lucrative 
employments, while the elementary gives no such advantage. 
The imposition of this education-tax accounts for the educa¬ 
tion of half-a-million of pupils for the sum of £85,000 from 
the Imperial Exchequer. The tax itself is not unreasonable, 
but it is hard to make the same class pay for the higher 
education also. 

* it was pointed out long ago by Gol. Davidson, that it costs the Government 
as much to educate one rich Brahmin as to support a village school with eighty 
pupils. At present the Government spends £27, 9 b. on the education of each of 
the 3331 graduates in their colleges, only a fraction of whom ever take a degree, 
and on each of 641,000 boys in lower and middle class schools the sum of 
2s. 10^d , white 14,000,000 are left uncared for. 


Injustice of 
the system. 
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of uioang te 
educate. 


Number of the 
uneducated. 


To show the inadequacy of the means as yet employed for 
the education of the country, let me call attention to a few 
facts taken from the last Statistical .Abstract ” laid before 
Parliament. 

In one of the tables is given the number of children now 
attending colleges and schools of all kinds of which the 
numbers can be given. It includes not only those attending 
Government schools, which was 698,077, and aided schools, 
numbering 820,855, but a very inferior class, which are. 
only ,r< registered,” and not worthy of a place in such a list, 
of these there were 858,710. Taking all, it appears that 
there is on the average of all India, only one institution for 
fourteen square miles, and nine pupils for each thousand of 
the population. Not a tithe of what it ought to be. In 
our country we expect one in six for one in seven to be'at 
school— i.e., about 160 in the thousand. 

I would call special attention to the work requiring to 
be done in the elementary education of the poor, 

Taking the last returns with the latest census I find the 
state of matters in i 8 77 stands thus .ifo-i 

Population of British India, . . . . 191,018,412 

Taking one in twelve of the population as a fair 
proportion ox those who ought to he attending 
elementary schools,‘we have, needing instruction, 15,918,201 
Pupils attending Government elementary 

schools,. 550,790 

Acid number attending aided elementary 

schools,.479,777 

Total Government and aided schools have 

an attendance of ...- 1,030,567 

So that after twenty-five years of the operation of this 
famous and most valuable despatch, there are still more than 
FOirRTEEHMILLIONS’* OF THE CHILDREN OF BRITISH INDIA, OF 
AGE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, UNPROVIDED FOR BY THE 

Government. 

Let it not be supposed that wo say all these millions are 
untaught. The Hindus were an educated people long before 
we were. 

* This estimate by a missionary seems very low, only one in twelve - of the 
population. In tins country about one ..in six or -seven is the ratio for all aoes. 




„__ Ken we consider that those who may be attending r^ency of 

native schools without superintendence are in the vast 
majority of instances brought up in an atmosphere morally 
worse than if they were allowed to run wild in a state of 
total ignorance, we see the vast work which remains to 
be done, while the money wrung from the poor ryots is 
squandered on pet schemes, which are producing, as we shall 
show, very doubtful results. There are in the returns 16,882 
schools, with 332,952 children,called ‘''unaided/' but under 
a very imperfect kind of supervision or registration. We 
cannot reckon them with the others. 

The great need of elementary education is well shown in 
pamphlets by Sir William Hill and Lieut.-Col. Davidson,— 
the uneducated rural population being exposed to the 
ruinous exactions of money-lenders, whose cruel bonds and 
extortionate interest they can neither read nor calculate, in 
addition to all the common evils of native ignorance. 

COMPABISON OF RESULTS IN GOVERNMENT AND AlDED 
Colleges. 

But is the large amount expended on the higher education 
better devoted to the Government colleges than the aided 
colleges ? 

We frankly admit that at present the Government col¬ 
leges generally show better results in the way of intellectual 
teaching—a greater number of students attaining the higher 
degrees in ai t and science than in the aided colleges. This 
is easily accounted for. The feet of their being Government 
institutions gives them social and political advantages in the 
eyes of a people like the Hindus, of which an independent 
Saxon can form no idea. And when we add the hope of 
a lucrative appointment, and the honour of Government 
employment, the wonder is that any colleges can compete 
with theirs; and yet we have the fact before us that, at the 
present time, the Free Church College in Madras and the 
Established Church College in Calcutta are more popular 
with the natives, and are attended by a larger number of 
students than those of the Government in these cities. In 
the Madras returns for T&77 there are 220 students in 
the Free Church and only 150 in the Government college, 
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(d in the General Assembly College, Calcutta, for the same 
year the numbers were 317, the largest number in any 
one college in India. 

It is also worthy of remark that whilst the wealthier part 
of the population, who are able and willing to pay for 
education, attend in larger numbers the Government • col¬ 
leges, there is very little difference in' the caste and social 
status of those attending the different colleges. 

in the Report for 1870 we have the following important 
Tables, showing the social position of the parents of the 
pupils attending Government and aided colleges. If or 
Calcutta:— 



Social Position op the Parents. j 

Percentage on Tot id of Pupils. 

_ '■ -l:':,., _ i 

Zemindars, 
Talookdars, 
and Persons 
of 'Indepen¬ 
dent Income. 

Merchants, 

Bankers, 

Banians, 

and 

Brokers. 

Profes¬ 

sional 

Persons. 

Govt. 
Howards 
and Pen¬ 
sioners, 

Shop¬ 

keepers. 

Others. 

i 

--J 

Govt. Colleges, 
Private Colleges, 

30*6 

26*6 

8-6 

14-4 

9-6 

11*2 

31-8 

23*2 

1-3 

1*4 

181 j 
23*2 1 


For Madras it was 


Social Po?moN of Parents. 
Percentage of Students. 



ZemindaTS, 

Talookdars, 
and Persons 
ofIndepen¬ 
dent in come. 

Merchants, 

Bankers, 

Bauians, 

and 

Brokers. 

Profes¬ 
sional j 
Persons.! 

! Govt. 
Servants 
i and Pen- | 

sioners. 

| Shop- 
i keepers. 

Others. 

Govt. Colleges, 
Private Colleges, 

28-0 

25 0 

1 

9*0 

13-3 

154 

10*8 

2 Mr 
; 22*3 

! 1-7 
i 2-3 

16 0 1 
262 


On these Tables the Under-Secretary of Government re¬ 
marks : “ As far, therefore, as this classification can be 
depended upon, it would appear that there is no great differ¬ 
ence in social position between the students attending 
Government and private colleges. And this is probably the 
case, but the more wealthy members of each class frequent 
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colleges, while the poorer students resort to 
the aided eblleges.” 

This popularity .prevails in spite of the attraction of 
Government patronage and the supposed disadvantage of 
religious teaching. 

Let Government withdraw from the unfair and unhealthy Time to 
competition in direct education, as in 1854 it promised 
to do, while maintaining its universities, and soon, under 
the stimulus of the universities and the grant-in-aid, the 
natives of India, the European residents, and missionary 
societies, wall keep up an educational system fully equal to 
the wants of the country, and far better fitted for training the 
moral and religious, as well as the intellectual, nature of the 
young; while it would call forth a spirit of liberality which 
is suppressed, and of independence which is crushed, by the 
present system. 

The Government colleges, we may admit, did good at 
first, in stimulating a desire for higher education, when that 
was needed. But now that a keen appetite is created and 
intellectual, tastes are so highly cultivated, they may, as these 
reports to Government show, be advantageously withdrawn. 

Many of the acre intelligent members of the Government, 
both at home and in India, admit this, and we believe steps 
would have been taken in this direction long ago, but for 
ihe strong prejudices of some influential men of the old 
school, who still distrust the natives and the missionaries, 
and what is perhaps more difficult to be got rid of, the 
strong, vested interests of the large body of professors— 
men who can by their social position and fluent pen influence 
society both abroad and at home. 

The grant-in-aid system has been called by a high authority, 
the pivot of the educational system When there is, as at 
present, a loud call for retrenchment, and a louder call for 
the extension of elementary education, the advantages of 
substituting the grant-in-aid for the Government education 
is apparent by a reference to the comparative cost of the 
two systems. 

The significance of the tables in the Parliamentary re¬ 
ports cannot be mistaken. They call attention to the fact 
that for the year 1868 the cost to the Imperial Treasury 
\ ' D 3 
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for each pupil in the Government College in Calcutta was 
255 rupees ; in Patna College, it was as high as 743 rupees ; 
while in the following aided colleges it wajfc— 

London Missionary Society College, . 109 rupees. 

Cathedra] College, . . . . 65 , ,, 

General Assembly’s College, . . 48' „ , 

Free Church College, . . . 33 „ 

In the Bombay Presidency, 108 who matriculated at the 
Government colleges cost 493 rupees each for the year, while 
23 who matriculated in private colleges cost them nothing. 

In the entire Presidency of Bengal, 701 students on the 
roll of all the Government, colleges cost the Imperial 
Treasury 226 rupees esich for eleven months’ instruction, 
while 325 on the roll of aided colleges only cost the Trea¬ 
sury 67 rupees each for the same period. 

A comparison If we put down to the spread of general education among 
oxiHmdmlre ent the poor a fair proportion of the sum spent on directors 
!Ind oii C other aDC ^ inspectors, and the entire sum expended on normal 
objects. schools for training teachers, and on schools for the lower 
and middle class, it carmot amount to more than about 
£200,000 ; and this is all, with the exception of about 
£100,000 for grantsrin-aid, that is done for carrying out- 
the chief design of the despatch, which was to inaugurate 
such great things for the education of India, 

Take even the entire sum of £730,000 devoted to edu 
cation, and what is that for such an important work in such 
a country, and under a paternal Government? Compare it 
with the immense expenditure from the Imperial Treasury* 
for other objects. Froth the returns for 1877-78, we fed 
that the ordinary expenditure was £51,430,673, and includ¬ 
ing that on “ Productive Public Works,” in which class 
education might be more accurately put than many of the 
public works, and working expenses of railways and canals, 
it was £58,178,563. Of this sum, £15,792,112 was 
spent on the Army, £2,158,032 on Police, £3,519,668 
on* ordinary public works, £3,275,821 on law and justice, 
more than £7,000,000 on the “collection of revenue,” 
and only £730,013 on the entire education of about 
200,000,000 of a population, sunk in the grossest ignor- 
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0&P and immorality and superstition; and of that, not 
more than about £300,000 on the most needy class. Why, 
the Government spent that same year £4*43,776 on 
"stationery and printing.” 

Since the above was written, I am favoured with a copy 
of the u General Report of Public Instruction in Bengal 
for 1377~78,” and from it give the following Table. The 
report is a very able and interesting one, by the Director 
of Public Instruction, A. W. Croft, Esq,, and manifests an 
enlightened interest in the spread of education among {ill 
classes. The methods used for bringing instruction down to 
the lower classes seem earnest and successful, but obviously 
need largo increased grants of money, and more agents for ex¬ 
tending the organisation to the wants of the people. It will 
be seen that the cost of Government graduates has increased, 
while that of those in aided colleges is less than formerly, 

Statrmmt of Number of Students attending Government and Aided 
Colleges in Bengal , the Number of Candulates for First Arts 
Examination, and the Number -.passed, •with the. Cost of each 
College and each Student to the State . 
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Official Report 
for Bengal 
1878. 


General Colleges. 

Number of 
Students on 
Roll. 

Received 
from State 
.Fluids. 

Efich Stu¬ 
dent cost 
State. 

Number of 
.Candidates 

1 fur Exam, 
in Arts. 

No. -who 
passed. 

Government— 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 



Presidency College, 

329 

59,499 


- 78 

31 

Sanscrit, .... 

3d 

14,356 

495 

6 

2 

Hoogbly. 

208 

82,543 

230 

49 

19 

Dacca,. 

Ivrishnngur, . . . 

129 

22,622 

£26} 

69 

14 

105 

IS,380 

235} 

fe 

8 

Berhampore, . . . 

39 

14,840 

479 

13 

6 

Patna, . , . . . 

108 

32,381 

450 

51 

2 

Cuttack, ... . 

39 

15,367 

854 

9 

5 

.Rajshahye, . . , 

41 




Miduapore, . . , 

17 

* 544 

54 

J 

i 

Chittagong, . , . 

15 

1888 

£36 



E ungpore, . . . 

16 

2073 

172 



Total, . . 

Aided— 

S& Xavier’s,. . . 

1032 

214,533 

2704 

301 

94 

305 

3600 

63 

12 

8 

Frcv? Church, . . 

99 

5620 

75} 

33 

13 

Established Church, 

333 

4200 

24 

64 

15 

Cathedral Mission, 

86 

5520 

76 

30 

9 

Dovetou, .... 

18 

3000 

273 

3 

1 

London Mission, . 

60 

2296 

56 

20 

10 

Total, . . . 

701 

24,136 

55 

152 

56 
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The Director calls attention to the fact, that “ For the 
first time in its history, or in that of any aided college, the 
number of students in the General Assembly's Institution 
exceeds that of the Presidency College.” 

I would add that it is also worthy of remark that while 
each pupil in the Presidency College costs the Government 
212 j rupees, those of the General Assembly's College cost 
only twenty-four rupees each. While if we take all the 
Government colleges in Bengal, the cost per student is 270 J 
rupees, and that of the aided colleges is only fifty-five rupees. 
With all their disadvantages, it appears that in Bengal they 
yield 152 candidates for the first Arts examination against 
801 from Government colleges, and fifty-six of the former 
pass for ninety-four of the latter ; a strong proof of the 
economy of the grant-in-aid system, and if the system were 
more generously and fairly encouraged, it -would soon prove 
its efficiency, and the wisdom of the Home Government in 
recommending its substitution for direct Government instruc¬ 
tion in the higher department of education. 

There are no official returns for the other Presidencies, but 
from authentic sources I am able to state that the number 
of students attending the Government College in Madras in 
1877 was only 150, while the number in the Free Church* 
College was 220, while the cost of th e former was four times 
that of the latter. So that mission colleges are now more 
popular when fairly tried than those of Government in both 
these seats of education. 

We close this part of our subject in the words of one 
intimately acquainted with the working of the educational 
system. Mr. A. P. Howell, formerly Under-Secretary to 
the Home Department in India, in a report laid before 
both Houses of Parliament in 1870, calls attention to the 
G2nd clause of the Education Despatch, and recommends 
its application (p. 8), and adds (p. 51): “ It seems, there¬ 
fore, quite open to doubt whether the direct patronage 
of the State flows most in. the channel where there is the 
greatest need for it, and -whether the expenditure on the 
higher Government institutions might riot gradually hut 
largely he withdrawn, and the funds be utilised in the 
extension and improvement of the lower institutions.” He 


e south-west division favourable to the encouragement 
of voluntary and mission schools. Again and again, in that 
important document laid before Parliament, with all the 
sanction and authority of tho Council on Education in 
India, is attention called to the importance of carrying out 
the recommendation of the 62nd section of the despatch 
of 1854. In one passage he says: “ The obvious infer¬ 
ence h that if Government wishes to restrict itself to its 
proper province, and to promote higher education by the 
grant-in-aid system, it must retire from direct competition 
with it” 

Religious Neutrality- an Important -Feature of the^. 

Despatch of 1854. 

That the Home Government meant their education scheme 
to be thoroughly impartial in its treatment of all forms of 
religion is too obvious to need any demonstration. I am 
not aware of any one in this country having questioned 
this feature of the Government policy. It is too ostenta¬ 
tiously proclaimed to be questioned by any one who knows 
and trusts in the honesty of English statesmen ; it is only 
doubted by suspicions Asiatics, who, tbe more it is asserted, 
only doubt it the more. 

But wherein docs neutrality consist? Does it mean that Neutrality by 
the Government will not in any way interfere with the 
religious beliefs of tbe natives of India, tben I unhesitatingly slble - 
maintain that in the matter of direct teaching in the higher 
departments, the principle of neutrality is violated in the 
most practical and important manner. It is true the 
Government professors do not directly attack the heathen 
systems of religion in class hours, nor do they teach 
Christianity. But they do what is far worse, they under- It undermines 
mine the religion of the Hindus, and offer no substitute in^, f ^ ere ^' 
its place. I admit it is not intentional, but is not the less 
real and effectual. It is impossible to teach European 
science and literature without destroying belief in the gods 
and religions of India. I will not waste time in showing how 
it is that such is the effect. It is well known that their 
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false religions are so interwoven with the most erroneous 
systems of geography, history, astronomy, and science, that 
the mere teaching of the truth in these departments of a. 
higher education necessarily destroys religious belief. No 
man who knows India can doubt this. To say that the effect 
is the same as the teaching of true science in Christian 
countries is gross misrepresentation. None but a man who 
is ignorant of India or a sceptic in religion could assert it. 
But let me call a few out of many witnesses to the fact. 
So long ago as 1833 Macaulay wrote as follows :—“ No 
Hindu, who has received an English education, ever remains 
sincerely attached to his religion. Some continue to profess 
it as a matter of policy; but many profess themselves pure 
Deists, and some embrace Christianity.” * 

Dr. Murray Mitchell, so long a distinguished missionary 
and educationist in India, said at a mission conference in 
Mildmay Hall last year: “ In colleges the gulf between 
Hinduism and European thought yawns wide and fathom¬ 
less. Hinduism teaches a professedly inspired science which 
is outrageously absurd. The pupil soon rejects it with con¬ 
tempt, and at the same time necessarily rejects also the 
authority of the book which inculcates it. There is thus to 
him no divine revelation; no authoritative declaration of 
spiritual truth. For an individual or a community to be 
thus suddenly tossed from superstition into' scepticism is 
surely a transition most perilous and painful. No wonder 
if the mental balance is destroyed and the moral nature 
often completely wrecked.” 

He then speaks of the effect of the character and profession 
of tho teachers in the Government colleges. “ In appointing 
professors, Government seems to have a regard only to intel ¬ 
lectual qualifications. In religion, a man may be a Christ¬ 
ian, Deist, Atheist, Comtist, or Agnostic; the Government 
serenely ignores the question both of life creed and character.” 
He admits that there are Christian men among them, but 
quotes authority for saying that there are also among them 
distinguished men who have “diffused the principles of 
Tom Paine over a whole generation of youth.” 

The Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson, lately returned from his 

* ‘'Life of Lord Macaulay,” 
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(mafa. of inquiry in the East, told the last General Assembly 
isrfreland that, a native who observed to him “ those of us 
who learn English do not believe in idols,” expressed the 
general mind of his class. Mo adds * £l J he head of a native 
college said one day, ‘ I believe that every one of our students 
who leaves us, knowing English, has ceased to believe in 
popular Hinduism.’ ” How many educated young men be¬ 
lieve in the Shastras ? was the question recently addressed 
to the students in a Calcutta college. Promptly there were 
two answers-—‘‘Not one in a hundred,” and “Not one in a 
thousand,” and the rest assented. And the Under-Secretary 
of Government in India, in a report to the Home Govern¬ 
ment, puts it in the mildest form when he says : “ And what 
is the product which it costs the State so much to produce ? 

The Bengali undergraduate has had a fair vernacular educa¬ 
tion, and has gained at least a superficial knowledge of 
English, but he is possibly, I may say probably, if from a 
Government school, -without any religious belief at all.” 

We might multiply such evidence, but it is unnecessary. 

It is in vain to call such a system neutral, it systematically This not 
undermines all religious belief, and leaves the youth of India nutttralUy ' 
at the most, critical period of their lives in a condition most 
dangerous and disadvantageous to the formation of moral 
principles and habits. 

The Under-Secretary in a report to the Indian Government, Testimony of 
J 1 |. o an Under 

speaking of the effect of introducing European science, &c., ^ere+tuy of 

says : “ Every day opened to the student a succession of new Oo^rament.. 

and strange phenomena in the unsealed realm of history, 

science, and philosophy. They were suddenly thrown adrift thjsottUs 

from the mooring and anchorages of old creeds, and. tossed 

upon the wide sea of speculation and extravagance. 

“ It was no wonder that moral a.nd social obligations began ana some of 
to share the fate of religious beliefs, and that the whole corn- cbl,ga 
mnnity was in alarm at the spread of the new views. This 
was precisely the state of things which Mr. Charles Marsh bad 
so eloquently anticipated during the discussion of the charter 
in ISIS. ‘It is one thing/ he said, ‘to dispel the charm 
which binds mankind to established habits and ancient 
obligations, and another to turn them over to the discipline 
and the authority of new doctrines. In that dreadful 
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interval—that dreary void, when the mind is left to wander 
and grope its way without the props that have hitherto . 
supported it, or the lights ■which have guided it—what are 
the chances that they will discern the beauties or submit to 
the restraints of the religion you may propose to give them ? * 
That ‘ dreadful interval,’ ” the Under-Secretary goes on to 
say, “ and ‘that dreary void ■ had now arrived, and it is 
impossible to say how far native society might not have 
been disorganised , HAD NOT THE MISSIONARIES STEPPED IN 
AND SUPPLIED A NEW DIRECTION TO THE AWAKENINQ 
SCEPTICISM AND A FRESH SUBJECT TO ATTRACT THE NEW 
AROUSED SPIRIT OF SPECULATION.” 

A most important testimony from a high official of great 
knowledge and experience reporting to the Government. 

In regard to the moral influence of the teaching in the 
colleges where no religion is taught, it may be admitted 
that the educated natives, from contact with English pro¬ 
fessors of high character and position, are influenced by a 
feeling of honour to pa) 7, more regard to truth and honesty 
than the uneducated. But, on the other hand, it is 
indisputable that they have acquired not a few new vices 
or aggravated old ones. They have far less regard to 
the authority of parents or superiors, and they are more 
supercilious and contemptuous in the treatment of their more 
ignorant brethren. The marriage tie is less regarded, and 
they are more addicted to luxurious habits, and the new vice 
of drunkenness is making alarming inroads on the physical 
condition and,social habits of the educated youth of India. 

The Report to Parliament of 1870 seems to us frequently, 
to indicate what it would have been unwise in such a docu¬ 
ment to express, that the results in this respect are not 
satisfactory. It is a subject on which we cannot get docu¬ 
mentary or official evidence, but, from all wo can learn, the 
followi ng sad picture of society in Bengal could be substan¬ 
tiated by overwhelming moral evidence. It was spoken 
publicly at the opening of the session of the Medical School 
of Westminster Hospital last October by Dr. 0. Macnamara, 
and, from his long and extensive practice, to a large extent 
amongst the highest class of the native, few men have had 
such opportunities of knowing their habits and sentiments. 
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fid : <e Many natives admit the be nefits conferred by our 
rule, but they deplore the disorganised state of society in 
Bengal. The old families have almost disappeared, and the 
sons and husbands of the educated and rising generation are 
largely addicted to drunkenness and vice of every kind, and 
the more thoughtful men and the vast majority of women 
contrast this state of things with times when there was less 
security to life and property, less law, taxation, and educa¬ 
tion, but when the greatest slur that could atcach itself to a 
man's name was that of being an undutiful son. Our system 
of education has broken down all faith in religion, and the 
outcome of a purely secular training has developed gross 
materialism and rank socialism, and so the necessity for 
suppressing the outspoken sentiments of the vernacular press, 
which, nevertheless, gave utterance to opinions he had heard 
over and over again for some years past among all classes of 
natives, and which he dreaded would one day break out 
into a revolt, in comparison with which the Mutiny was a 
mere brawl/’ 

Where, then, I ask, is the neutrality of our present method ? 
But what was the design of the Home Government in the 
despatch of 1854 l It aimed at neutrality, as we shall 
show, in a most enlightened and effective way. 
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Universities, Grants-in-Aid, and Inspection were the 

MEANS BY WHICH A NEUTRAL SYSTEM IN THE HIGHER 

Education of India could alone be carried out. 

I have shown how decidedly the Home Government 
expressed its desire for the withdrawal of the direct teaching 
in the higher departments, and that the universities were 
meant to supersede the necessity for it. 

I do not assert that it was wholly, or chiefly,—it was, 
perhaps, not at all on the ground of their not being incon¬ 
sistent with neutrality that they were to be withdrawn. It 
would have been questionable policy to have declared that 
they were practically incompatible with neutrality. But it 
is a most significant fact, that all the references to neutrality 
that 1 can see in the despatch, are in connection with the 
three new features which it introduced into the education 
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of India—viz., The “ Universities,” “Grants-in-Aid/. 5 and 
“ Inspection. 5 ’ 

Neutrality of To secure impartiality in quotations, I shall give those 
despatch. collected by a strong advocate of the present'system. Mr. 

Gust says in his pamphlet on this subject:— 

“ I have carefully gone over these famous one hundred paragr aphs; 
though I have often read them before. If there is any one leading 
characteristic of that charter, it is the desire not to awaken, a 
religious difficulty. Thus :— 

“ Par. 28. ‘ The examination at the University will not include 
any subject connected with religious belief, and the affiliated 
institutions will be under the 'management of persons of every 
variety of religious persuasion. ’ 

Refers to con- “ Par* 32. ‘ We shall refuse to sanction any teaching (connected 
BitTdegi'eeJon Idindu and Mohammedan tenets), as directly opposed to the 
vpeci.d subjects principle of religious neutrality, to which we have always adhered/ 

“Par. 34. * (The Senate) will include natives of India of all 
religious persuasions/ 

“ Par. 53. ‘ The system of grants-in-aid will bo based on an entire 
abstinence from interference with the religious instruction con¬ 
veyed in the school/ 

44 Par. 56. 4 No notice whatsoever to be taken by the Inspector 
of the religious doctrines, which may be taught in the school/ 

“ Par. 57. 4 It may be advisable distinctly to assert in them the 
principle of perfect religious neutrality, on which the grants will 
be awarded/ ” 


Not earned 
out. 


If the system thus laid down had been faithfully and 
impartially carried out there would have been nothing to 
complain of. 

Mr. Eobert N. Oust, and Mr. M. Kempson, who have 
lately written pamphlets in support of the higher education 
by Government, and in opposition to the recent circular of the 
Church Missionary Society, and the views I had advocated 
at the Conference bn Missions in October last, both maintain, 
that the principles of the despatch have been carried out. 
The former quotes a number of passages from resolutions 
and declarations by the Government in. India. But these 
gentlemen should distinguish between good resolutions and 
good deeds. I never questioned the designs and intentions 
of the Government, or its members. I have always made 
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_allowance for the difficulties of their position. I do not 

efen impute motives to the parties most interested in sup- 
porting the present system* I give them full credit tor 
‘thinking the system of which they are the representatives 
or agents the best that could be carried out. But we 
cannot blind our eyes to' facts, and it is with facts that J 
deal, not words. It is very difficult for any class of men 
to see their own faults, or the faults of their systems, and 
it is for that reason I urge action from without. 

It is hardly to be expected that the system will perform 
the rite which Japanese officials ironically call the “ happy 
despatch.” “ Euthanasia,”' a most sweet word, is not likely 
to become popular among systems any more than amongst 
individuals; nor is it desirable. A responsible Government 
must take the work in hand. Mr. Kempson tells us, with¬ 
out the slightest reference to any evidence, that in regard 
to my charges against the tendency ot the present system, 
“ They have no existence in fact, so far as my experience 
goes.” If Mr. Kempsoffis experience was limited to the 
north-west provinces, in which he was <c Director of Public 
Instruction,” I can conceive it possible that he may not 
have seen, in an obvious form, the evils I speak of, for two 
reasons. First, because these provinces have been only a 
comparatively short time under the system, which takes 
time to produce its baneful fruit. In a list of the pro¬ 
fessed religious beliefs of graduates over all India, I was 
struck with the fact, that of the number of those who pro¬ 
fessed themselves of no religious belief, the proportion was 
far greatest in Bengal, where the system had been longest 
in force, and it almost vanished as we came to these regions 
in which it was comparatively new. 

Second, the north-west provinces and the Punjab have 
been highly favoured with commissioners and lieutenant- 
governors of the very highest wisdom and character, who did 
much to put education on the best possible basis in their 
power. Disloyalty and open irreligion and immorality, under 
such men as Sir Henry Lawrence, Lord Lawrence, and Sir 
William Muir, would have been unnatural and improbable/* 

* There is ft third reason, but as it assumes the form of personality I will 
qot introduce it into my argument. Mr. Kempson seems to form very decided 
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Second misconception. Both Mr. Kempson and Mrk 
assume, that in advocating the withdrawal of the Govern¬ 
ment colleges we expect that the grants*in-aid are to go 
exclusively, or almost exclusively, to mission colleges, and 
against this their arguments on the ground of neutrality are 
telling enough. But it is an easy feat to knock down a 
man of straw of our own setting up. I M ould at once say 
that such a procedure would be not only opposed to miitvality 
but to justice. The natives of India have a righ t to,be fairly 
and even liberally dealt with in such a case; and I fully expect 
that they would set themselves to establish and .maintain 
colleges and high schools, if they were left to stand alone, 
instead of being bolstered up by a pauperising system. 
They have done so before, and would do it again. When 
the desire for education had not a tithe of the strength it 
has now, the natives of India made noble contributions for 
education. Now it is a felt necessity, and there is no ftar 
of the higher education going down. If the universities 
are kept up, they will maintain, the standard in all the higher 
schools and colleges. 

That the natives of India are able, and would, if left to 
their own resources, maintain the colleges, is asserted in 
Government reports. Mr. Arthur Howell, than whom no 
man had better means of knowing, asserts it : the conference 
of missionaries at Allahabad expressed the same opinion and 
in the last u statement exhibiting the moral and material, 
progress of India/’ attention is called to the circumstance 
that on the occasion oi the visit of the Prince of Wains, the 
wealthy natives in several places commemorated the event 
by raising money for educational purposes. The native 
gentlemen of Behar alone subscribed the sum of £20,000. 

We have had noble examples of liberality among the 
natives of India in both building and endowing colleges nnd 

opinions on very slender data. He had only seen a brief and necessarily an 
imperfect account of my views in a pamphlet by Mr. Oust, v*h« did not even 
quote my words; and yet, with no other means of knowing .my character: or 
opinions, he pens and prints the following words : “ It need hardly be said 
that want of Sympathy leads to detraction and antagonism/’ Then follow such 
expressions as “ unfair and mischievous/’ “imperfect information,” “ a libel on 
the people of India,” &c. On what ground does Mr. Kempson charge me with 
"want of sympathy” with the Government, and guilty of " detraction ” and 
* * libel *’ and “ mischievous respresent&tions ’■* of the people of India • 



tdois before Government began to do it for them. We 
are apt to forget that learning was honoured and maintained 
in India long before we had emerged from barbarism. 

We do not expect them to volunteer to do this ; like most WQlnotvoiim- 
subjects of an absolute government, they prefer to have every- Sane. 1 
tiling done for them. But if left alone in a firm, cautious, and 
friendly spirit, they could and would provide it for themselves. 

But would this be an advantage in a missionary point of Benefit to \ 

* , . V , iMSsioiifi not 

view ? That m not witn me the first question. Is it right first question. ' 
in itself ? That is what we have to see to; and if it is right, 

I am sure it will be best for the righteous cause. 

Missions have nothing to fear in a fair competition with 
natives of any class. It is only the unfair competition with 
a Government, hacked by the prestige and pay that makes 
voluntary efforts by either natives or missions so arduous or 
impossible.. If that competition were withdrawn, we have 
reason to believe that colleges would soon cease to be a |ot feared, 
burden on the fuuds of the Church. They would, with 
slightly higher fees and a larger attendance, pay their own 
expenses. The average attendance at aided colleges is only i 
seventy-four; they could educate three or four times that j 
number without any corresponding addition to thoiy con- j 
tributions from home. If any should still say that the 
natives of India could not or would not support colleges for 
themselves, I would only say, that in that improbable and 
sad case they would have themselves to blame, and could 
not charge on Government the fault of aiding either mis¬ 
sionary societies or European residents in providing the 
needed means of education. 

It is found in Calcutta, that the high schools are now 
paying concerns, to use a mercantile phrase, and they are 
being established as a profitable commercial speculation. 

We have another and painful reason for urging the 
gradual withdrawal of the direct teaching by Government in 
the higher departments. 

The Present System is Raising up a number of 
Discontented and Disloyal Subjects. 

This is not so much felt in districts in which education 
is of recent origin and limited in extent to the wants of the 
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locality. But in the old educational seats, especially in 
Bengal, tins result of the Government system of direct 
education is painfully and alarmingly felt. 

It fosters and gives facilities for getting an education in 
the language and culture of the ruling power, which is 
generally interpreted into an intention to employing m 
lucrative and honourable posts those who have entered, as 
they think, with their Asiatic notions, into relations with 
the Government, in which their only sense of gratitude for 
the benefits of a cheap and liberal education is a H lively 
anticipation of future favours/’ and a sense of injustice and 
a feeling of resentment if they are not conferred. The in¬ 
terpretation put on the despatch of 1854 has added to that 
native tendency to anticipate Government patronage for the 
favour they think they confer by attending its colleges. 
The wording of sec. 72 seems to have been so understood. 
It runs thus: “We have always been of opinion that the 
spread of education in India will produce a greater efficiency 
in all branches of administration, by enabling you to obtain 
the services of intcdligent and trustworthy persons in every 
department of Government; and, on the other hand, we 
believe that the numerous vacancies of different kinds which 
have constantly to be filled up may afford a great stimulus 
to education;” 

They could then say, as they do in sec. 73 : “We 
understand that it is often not so much the want of 
Government employment, as the want of properly quali¬ 
fied persons to be employed by Government, which is 
felt at the present time in many parts of India/' They 
express regret that *' no more than forty-six persons had 
been gazetted in Bengal up to 1852, all of whom were 
students in the Government colleges/' Other passages 
might be quoted to the same effect. These are worthy 
objects in themselves, but they have engendered un¬ 
reasonable expectations in the minds of a people like the 
Hindus. 

But what is the state of matters now? A supply vastly 
in excess of the demand, not only from Government offices, 
but from all sources of employment. In the Report for 
16 70, the Undcr-Sccretary makes frequent reference to this 


The following may be taken as a sample of the views 
repeatedly expressed or implied in the “ Blue Book.” Re¬ 
ferring to the educated native, he says : “ He is precluded 
by his education from manual labour, and from recruiting 
that class on whose industry and intelligence the prosperity 
of the country depends. He finds himself in keenest com¬ 
petition for intellectual employment-—for there are thousands 
like himself—as the market, though ample, has been over¬ 
stocked, and all the while industrial education has been 
neglected altogether, and there are millions for whom no 
kind of instruction has been provided by the Government 
at all/’ 

This will easily be understood by a reference to the Supply in 
numbers who are prepared for, or who actually pass demand 
through the colleges now, as compared with what they 
were 21 years ago, when the three universities were 
set up. 

In 1857 when the universities were founded, the 
matriculation examination only is given. In Calcutta, there 
were 241 candidates, of whom 162 passed. In 1877, there 
were 2425 candidates, of whom 1855 ’passed. In Madras, 
the number for 1857 was 41 candidates, of whom 86 
passed; in 1877 there were 2517 candidates, of whom 
1250 passed. It will give an idea of the increase of educa¬ 
tion, when we quote from the “Abstract,” laid before Parlia¬ 
ment last year, the following figures. 

In ten years, from 1868 to 1877, the three universities 
conferred the following degrees :— 

286 received the degree of M.A, 

1,652 „ „ B.A.. 

209 received diplomas in civil engineering. 

809 „ „ in medicine. 

910 „ „ in law. 

4,091 passed the first arts examination- 
17,802 „ entrance examination. 

Add 5,948 who passed the entrance examination from 
1857-1867, and we have 23,740 matriculated 
within these 21 years. 

The rapid rate of progress may be judged of by taking 
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the numbers who passed each fifth year during 
period. 

In 1857, 198 passed the entrance examination in 

Calcutta and Madras universities ; tha t for Bom¬ 
bay was not then formed. 

„ 1862, 522 

1867,1123 ,, the three uni versities. 

„ 1872,1486 
„ 1877, 28OS 

Well may we ask with the Under-Secretary in. the “’Return ' 
from which these figures are taken: “Does the system 
tend to confer those vast moral and material blessings which 
flow from the general diffusion of useful 
described in the despatch of 1854. 

What becomes “ What becomes of all these highly-educated young mem 
whom the university turns out every year? Are they, as 
in. England, absorbed into the channels of every-day life, 
with a satisfactory or even perceptible result? Are they 
to be traced, as in England, in a liberal and enlightened 
native press? Do native gentlemen, like English gentle¬ 
men, return to their zernindari.es from a university career to 
spread around them the reflex of the enlightenment, they 
have received themselves? Docs the process of highly 
educating a few and leaving the masses, tend to increase or 
diminish the gulf between class and class? Are there any 
indications of a decrease in crime, or of a dawn of intel¬ 
ligence in the agricultural classes ? Such questions will, 
occur to any one who sees how the public expenditure on 
education is annually distributed, and how comparatively 
few are the recipients of the larger share of the State's 
bounty. 

He professes his inability to answer these questions. It 
is time they were answered. Recent events have given an 
unsatisfactory reply; our attempt to control the native 
press is the most significant answer that Government has 
yet given. Will that satisfy the nation and the Church ? 

The above figures give no idea of the number of educated 
natives qualified for, as they think, and fully expecting 
employment in Government or mercantile offices, and in a 
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v , proportion of cases finding none of the kind they 
/expected; while, by their training, they are, as Mr. Howell 
says, “ unfitted for manual and productive industry.” 

In the official Report on the “ Moral and Material Pro¬ 
gress of India/ 1 laid before Parliament last year, the expres¬ 
sion occurs regarding the educated class—“The complaint 
is reiterated by the local Government, that the youth of 
Bengal resort almost exclusively to two professions, which 
are overstocked—the law and the public service. . . . 
Dislike of manual work creates a prejudice against (even) 
the practical study of mechanics/ 1 

•If we look beyond those who have succeeded in passing 
the entrance examination, or in obtaining degrees, to the 
much larger number who have come up as candidates from 
the higher schools, with a good education in their own 
languages, and a fair knowledge of English, acquired not 
for its own sake, or for the sake of the literary treasures it 
contains, but solely with a view to sordid gain or worldly 
promotion, we shall have a better idea of the source whence 
so much discontent and disloyalty emanate. 

The number of candidates who have presented themselves 
for examination by the universities, during these twenty-one 
years, amounts in the aggregate to not less than 61,650. 
To show the rate of increase, we find, that for the first eleven 
years the number of applicants was 15,673. In the last 
ten years it was 45,977. The “General Beport on Publip 
Instruction in Bengal,” just come to hand, states, that “ the 
number has doubled since 1874. These numbers, though 
large, are not, it may be said, great, when compared with 
the population of India. But they are out of all proportion 
to the numbers educated in the lower departments, and what 
is of far more consequence, far above the natural law of 
demand and supply. No comparison can be drawn from 
European habits, where the higher education is part of the 
equipment for the life of a gentleman, as well as a qualifi¬ 
cation for professional employment. To the Indian this 
European culture is almost exclusively a preparation for 
professional, and still more for official, life, and disappointed 
of these, the education has only excited wants and raised 
expectations which leave the unsuccessful aspirant a discon- 
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A solemn offi 
cial warning. 


tented and dangerous man. 
selves. 

The Under-Secretary of the Home Department in India, 
was painfully impressed with the state of matters of which 
he knew so much, and in 1869 wrote these eloquent and 
solemn words in his “ Report ”—words which may well 
go home to every patriotic heart. The danger is far 
greater now than it was ten years ago. It grows with 
the growth of the system : ‘ f Looking to the rapid growth 
of our educational system, and to the enormous influence 
for good or evil that a single able* and well-educated 
rnan may exercise in this country; and looking at the 
dense but inflammable ignorance of the millions around us, 
it seems a tremendous experiment for the State to under¬ 
take, and in some provinces almost monopolise, the direct 
training of whole generations, above their own creed, and 
above the sense of relation to another world upon which 
they base all their moral obligations ; and the possible evil 
is obviously growing with this system.;” and he concludes 
with the solemn warning : “ It is true that things go smoothly 
and quietly, but this is attained by ignoring, not only the 
inevitable results of early training on the character, and the 
great needs of human nature, especially in the East, but by 
Government is also ignoring the responsibility which devolves on the 
Government that assumes the entire control of direct educa¬ 
tion at all. If, therefore, while fanaticism is raging around, 
there is a calm in our schools and colleges, it is an ominous 
and unnatural calm of impossible continuance, the calm of 
the centre of the cyclone.” 


responsible. 


About Remedies and Objections. - 
Institutions. 


-First, Government 


I do not- feel called on to lay down the programme of a 
future policy ; that I leave for more experienced and compe¬ 
tent hands. I have proved the existence of an evil of a most 
pernicious and perilous kind, which demands a remedy on 
the score of religion, morality, and good government. I 
have shown the presence of institutions supported by natives 
and European residents, as well as those by missionary 
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is, capable of indefinite expansion, with a continuance 
i.e .grants-in-aid now given. I have called attention to , 
the principle underlying the whole of the despatch of 1854, 
which anticipated and required a change front the existing 
method of direct instruction by the Government. The uni¬ 
versities, the grants-in-aid, and inspection being all based 
on that principle. In these circumstances, I- am under no, Firm, cautious, 
necessity of proposing any new method, I simply ask for-the “[mSi ot ' 
honest and earnest carrying out of the provision of .the de- Government 
spatch.* It will be a difficult, but not an impossible taslci Colleges ’ 

It must be done firmly and persistently, hut slowly and 
cautiously, under imperial authority : not in a spirit of 
antagonism to the natives, but by appealing to their better 
feelings, and calling on them to make a sacrifice for the 
benefit of their poorer and less-favoured brethren. I 
have too much respect for the higher classes in India, to < 
suspect them of the selfish desire to continue a monopoly of 
State education at the expense of the poor. With special 
colleges, and the technical schools, and normal schools and 
colleges, we would not interfere. 

The education in the higher class of schools should alsofand higher- 
be given up by the Government. In them the branches! el “ adloois - 
taught necessarily tend to undermine belief, as well as,' 
though not to the same extent as in the colleges, and it; 
would be easy for the natives and societies to keep there, upj 
They can be made even now to pay their own expenses 
under native teachers, with a good European master. The 
universities would of course remain, and would bo a guarantee, 
and the means of keeping up the standard, and stimulat¬ 
ing to the highest effort by their examinations, degrees, 
scholarships, arid rewards. They might he improved by 
broadening the basis of representation at their boards. 

These are what we ask, and they are only what the Home What Homo 
Government have urged for the last quarter of a century, fe' 
But if “ it’s a far cry to Loch Awe,” it’s a farther cry to the 
Hooghly, and it will require the loudest and most stern call 
of the British Parliament, to secure a consistent carrying 
out of its determinations. 

* See the first sentence in the analysis of the despatch by the Uuder-Secre- 
tar/, Appendix D. ■ 
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But it. may be asked, since the terms of the despatch, 
are so explicit, and the wishes of Government have been so 
clearly and frequently expressed during these twenty-five >‘ r ears, 
why have not Government colleges been reduced in number, 
and the funds employed on lo ver education, or the cheap sub¬ 
stitution for grants-in-aid in native and mission colleges?. 

,,/ The answer is not far to seek. The Indian Government 
cannot give, or does not give, that amount of time and 
attention to education which the subject demands. They 
arc: so much takeu up with weighty and multifarious affairs 
of a more urgent, though not more important nature, that 
they have left the power, not formally, but practically , in the 
hands of secular educationists. They have thrown open 
the highest appointments, even those of “ Directors of Public 
Instruction/ 5 which at first were given to experienced civilians, 
to professors and principals of colleges and schools, as the 
rewards of lengthened service, or of ability in teaching. The 
consequences are what might have been expected. With the 
best intention, it may be, these men inevitably identify 
themselves with their system, which had been all along the 
higher education. They think, and in fact tell us, that we 
must educate the higher classes to the highest pitch, and 
by-and-by education will “ percolate downward to the lower 
strata/* We all know the tendency of professional and class 
legislation. To set a body of ecclesiastics or schoolmasters, 
of doctors or lawyers, of officers of the army or navy, to take 
steps for gradually reducing their numbers,- until they 
become extinct, and to foster and strengthen another body 
of men for whom they had no affection, and in whom, from 
professional pride, .they had probably no confidence, to take 
their place, would not be a likely way to gain the end 
desired. They would find a thousand good reasons for 
avoiding the task, or delaying its execution. In fact, to ask 
men to extinguish themselves or their system is wrong, to 
expect them to do it is folly. 

But I must call attention to what is worse than evasion 
and delay in carrying out the provisions of the despatch and 
the wishes of the Government. There seems of late, a 
growing tendency to discourage, if not to destroy, the aided 
colleges, as rivals to those of Government. 
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i with pain that I have lately received stronger con¬ 
ation of tvhat has long been feared, that there is a great 
desire to get rid of all our missionary colleges, which have done 
so much for the education, of the people, and, ns the highest 
officers of the Government have allowed, done much to save 
society from the baneful effects of mere secular teaching. 

Some of these colleges have of late years greatly improved Discourage.!, 
in their management and efficiency, and now number a 
larger roll of graduates than those of Government. This is 
what the despatch aimed at, and what ought to have been 
hailed with' gratitude. Instead of that, what do we find ? 

The most efficient of them are being treated .with the 
greatest severity, and the grants-m-aid are reduced, and 
reduced in the most arbitrary way, and on such short notice 
as to be embarrassing and discouraging to the managers. I 
cannot now give details, but record the fact, and am pre¬ 
pared with details which will appear eve long. 

It has long been known that some in high employment 
in the Educational Department are opposed to mission 
colleges, on the ground of religious feeling. They openly 
advocate views directly adverse to Christianity; and this 
feeling, which formerly found vent in contempt for a weak 
opponent, now finds vent in acts of bitter hostility towards 
a powerful rival. I am far from charging professors and 
directors as a body with hostility to religion, but it can¬ 
not be denied that there are some of the most active and 
pushing of their number who are opposed to anything in 
the form of living Christianity, and in a system which is 
based on the exclusion of religion those who are hostile to 
it have a vantage ground, in opposing institutions which 
condemn their own by teaching the truths which they ignore, 
and yet gain the confidence of the natives, and do their 
work at so much less cost to the Government * 

I need not reply to the objections which may be made to 
these simple proposals. I would refer to the able men who 
drew up the despatch, as a guarantee that its provisions are 
wise and practicable. It is well known that Sir Charles 
Wood took counsel with the wisest and most experienced 
men of all parties, in preparing that important document— 

* They plead economy, but are increasing* the cost of Government colleges. 
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the Magna Ch&rta of education in India. The md 
perienced governors, civilians, professors, and missionaries 
were engaged in its composition, and it bears the mark of 
the greatest wisdom and minutest forethought, “ aided/' as 
they say they were in paragraph six, “ by ample experience of 
the past and the most competent advice for the future.” It is 
not disrespectful to say of those who have carped at, and 
opposed the carrying out of its provisions, that hev cannot 
boast of greater wisdom and experience than those who gave 
such mature and disinterested attention to the drawing up 
of a code worthy of the new era, when, as they say, in the 
opening paragraph, By an Act of the Imperial Legislature, 
the responsible trust of the Government of India has again 
been placed in our hands.” If the despatch is impracticable, 
let them ask for its repeal. 


Second, About Mission Colleges. 

Call for co- It is most desirable that, in order to the efficient and 
economical management of mission colleges, the different 
Evangelical Churches co-operate in supporting and managing 
them. At first these educational missions were entirely 
conducted by the Church of Scotland, and only one was set 
up in each Presidential city. 

in place But ere long, one after another of the leading missionary 

l»bwT °' f societies started on the same line—a most gratifying 
evidence of the proved efficiency of the system which Dr. 
Duff may be said to have originated, but leading .to what 
cannot hut be deplored as a needless waste in men and 
money. So long as the Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
made this line of action a speciality in mission work, for 
which, as the Church of John Knox, she was peculiarly 
fitted, it made a good division of labour, taking the missions 
in India as one body working for one great end: but when 
each began to add ti ls feature to their other work, or to 
give up other forms of work for this, it had the necessary 
anemone? 011 e ® ec ^ °* multiplying small educational institutions, with a 
small number of pupils, either with a small staff of teachers, 
in which case they were inefficient, or with a large staff, 
and then the' average cost of each pupil was very high. 
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,/is found, then, that four or five European professors, with Economy: 
ive assistants, can teach 300 or 400 pupils as well as they 
could teach a fourth part of the number, which reduces the 
cost of each pupil in proportion. At present the number 
of pupils, in aided colleges, is on an average only seventy-four 
to each. Far too small a number to pay, as they might be 
made to do, the great part, if not eventually nearly the whole, 
of their own expenses, but for the wasteful competition 
amongst themselves, and still more the unequal competition 
with Government institutions. A slight rise in the fee with 
increased attendance would make colleges self-supporting. 

An example of this kind of co-operation has been exhi- A partial 
bited in Madras under the able presidency and through the x mpc ‘ 
exertions of Mr. Miller, with the most satisfactory results— 
the Church of England, the Established Church of Scotland, 
and the Methodist Missionary Societies, all contributing to 
the Free Church College, under a board of management on 
the spot. It is hoped that these societies and others will 
combine at home for a general movement, which may 
establish mission colleges of a high class, in greater force, at 
more stations, and at less expense to each society than at 
present. 

Another point of great importance is to see that such aU. fail staff 
stair of professors and teachers is kept up, as shall admitfe^ success, 
of greater attention being paid to evangelistic work in the 
colleges and amongst those who have passed through our! 
educational institutions. 

This work must, as a rule, be done by the professors, noy 
by a separate class set apart as evangelists. They would be 
looked on with distrust, and would not get the hold on oldi 
scholars which a former teacher would. Every professor and WsfcTe e van- 
teacher must be an evangelist, who carries his evangelistic f elisfcic ‘ 
spirit into the school and college, every day, and at all 
times. By having a larger staff, there could always be one 
in turn engaged in looking after, and addressing ns occasion 
offered, old graduates of their own or Government colleges, 
in the towns, and by occasional itinerancy in the surrounding I Sporadic and 
country for scattering the seed of the Word where it may^j? nkic 
fall into the hearts of old pupils, aud recall old lessons. 

This kind of sporadic work, conducted on a concentric prin¬ 
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ciple, would bo of great use. Each college should be a 
centre, and the circle would correspond with the radius from 
which its graduates were drawn. It is a shame to the Church 
that by having almost all our colleges undermanned it 
was impossible to carry on such work in a methodical 
and efficient way. 

and coUeges. 018 Al,otLer branch of work which ought to be greatly 
extended, is the training of teachers for the elementary 
schools. If a large number of well-qualified teachers were 
trained, they would soon get employment throughout the 
country, if the stimulus were given to the elementary educa¬ 
tion which was originally intended by the despatch of 1854. 
diTyfove? 8 In the last P lace > let there be more intelligent oversight, 
sight mid 1 and earnest prayer by the Church at home; and we hope, 

prayer. that, ere long, we may see glorious results. There is a great 

leavening process going on in Hindu, thought and feeling. 
There is a conviction diffused that the Christian system is 
the true, and will be the triumphant religion in India. 

There will be opposition, there may be a conflict, imperiling 
our rule, if not our existence, in the country, ere that triumph 
is attained, but it will come, and it will, w.e believe, come 
with a sudden and mighty rush which will startle and amaze 
^aotTy^fal m incr f (lulous a 8°- Hinduism is like no other system that 
integration; now exists, or has ever existed in the world. It seems as if 
it would defy those processes of disintegration, by which 
believers may be gathered by units or tens or hundreds from 
other sects and races, in other systems, in other lands, or 
even in India, as among the aboriginal tribes, or those 
simpler races in Tinevelley and Tra van core, which never fully 
partook of the fatal privileges of Brahminical religion, and 
were never brought within the iron bondage of caste, where 
but in "mass, missions have been so largely successful. Hinduism defies 
the tooth of time and the tool of the engineer to disintegrate 
it, oi .to pick out a stone from the hard and compact structure, 
except in a few rare and exceptional cases, and the intensity 
61 passion with which these few conversions are felt and 
resented shows how perfect is the unity of the body—If 
like Old tower, one-member suffers all the members suffer with it.” * When 
Hinduism falls, it will fall as those grand old towers fall 
which have outlived the age and state of society for which 
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ey were constructed; so strongly cemented that they will 
id or fall entire—they cannot be taken down like our 
lra.il modem structures, stone by stone. It is only by the B* under- 
slow and persevering process of sapping and mining that they “2!™“’ 
can he brought to the ground, and they fall in one solid 
mass. It is thus that this great donjon, in which super¬ 
stition and caste have kept the millions of India as in a 
castle of despair, wilt one day fall, “ to rise no more at all.'’ 

A thousand agencies are at work to undermine it, secular 
and religious, and we wish them all God-speed; but none can 
compare with the full and clear proclamation of the glorious 
Gospel, in thoroughly equipped and efficiently conducted 
educational institutions, in which Divine light is thrown on 
every subject of human study, by generous and disinterested 
men of the highest culture and Christian character. 
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APPENDIX A, 


It is not necessary that I go back to the earlier periods of our* 
intercourse with that country. Without reckoning the embassy 
which King Arthur hi said to have sent out in 883, our direct 
A connection with India maybe said to date from the year 1G01, 
when a “ company of merchants trading to the East Indies,” with 
a capital of .£75,000, sent out, five vessels, varying from 000 to 130 
tony, carrying £6860 in goods and £28,7 42 in bullion. Our 
attempts to impart the higher blessings of education and religion 
date from a much more recent period. To our disgrace, two cen- 
■ tunes passed without any attempt by the nation or the Church 
to confer any benefit, material or spiritual, on the natives of India. 
Individual efforts for tho amelioration and enlightenment of the 
population were ms.de. Noble philanthropists and earncs.. Christ¬ 
ians made the pages of our history bright with their deeds, all the 
more bright and worthy of admiration from tho general darkness 
and the opposition they met with from those in power. 


APPENDIX B. 


It is, I believe, a great mistake to suppose that by our professing 
that we would rule the country in the fear and according to the 
revealed will of our God, we would have endangered our position 
in India. On the contrary, it would have strengthened our posi¬ 
tion, and have tended to secure the confidence of the natives. 
Keeping our religion in the back-ground is the way to excite then- 
suspicions. They, like all weak races, are accustomed to gain then- 
ends by concealment and duplicity, and they never doubt but that 
we have some deep and dangerous policy concealed under out 
ostentatious form of ignoring religion. They naturally think 
that it is our interest to make them adopt our religion. They 
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nnot conceive of a religion that does not pervade every depart¬ 
ment of human life,—personal, social, and political. Their own 
religion covers the whole of life, and they cannot be convinced that 
ours does not. They necessarily and rightly conclude that it ought 
to do so. 

The practical effect of our neutral policy is to excite distrust 
and fear, and lays us open to the constant suspicion of a deep-laid 
scheme to undermine their religion or to convert them by strata¬ 
gem. The nature of religion, as they understand it, makes this not 
only possible, but easy, if not inevitable. By the essential out¬ 
wardness and minute observances of their system they know that 
they may be made outcasts from society, and put beyond the pale 
of their religion by a most trifling outward act or circumstance 
entirely independent of their own intention or will,--a mere 
accident or oversight of their own, or a malicious act of another 
may he the cause of min to multitudes both for this world and 
the next. 

It Is this feature of the religion of the Hindus, coupled with 
their suspicion of our designs, that makes those rumours of our 
intention to convert them by means of force or fraud possible of 
belief and so dangerous to the Government. 

Had we at tbe beginning of our rule, or when proclaiming the 
empire in 3858 done two things—First, had we frankly and 
publicly declared that we were ourselves Christians, ahS that we 
believed it was the only true religion, and the best for ail men, but 
that we had no intention of interfering with any man in his 
religious beliefs. * That we held the domain of conscience to be 
beyond and above the province of civil government, and appealed 
to the facts of our historic neutrality in this sense for these hundred 
years. Second, that the essential nature of our holy religion was 
such, that no power on earth could make a man a Christian against 
his will. That a mere outward profession of Christianity was an 
insult to our God, and would be of no use to its professor in this 
or in another world. That Christianity was a religion of faith and 
love and holy living, and that any service which w& 3 not rendered 
with the heart and of free will, was a mockery, and that the 
Government would prefer an honest and upright heathen to a 
hypocritical and false professor of Christianity. 

Had such a course been pursued from the first, a widespread 
rebellion like that of 1857, excited by the rumour of our convert- 

W o gratefully admit the frank avowal of personal belief m Christianity by 
onr noble Queen. But the proclamation failed in not avowing that our Govern¬ 
ment would be regulated by the principles ot the Word of God. 
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o soldiers by making them bite oft 1 the ends of cartridges 
eased with cow's fat, would have been impossible even in credulous 
and suspicious India. 

Had our country pursued such a course, it might, with the 
blessing of God, have stayed the horrors of that war, and it might 
have hastened the establishment of the kingdom of peace. 

If from books we turn to the men who have had the destiny of 
millions put into their hands, we are struck with warm admiration 
of the many noble lives which have been devoted to the welfare of 
our Eastern Empire. The profound wisdom displayed in the most 
trying circumstances, the calm courage in presence of appalling 
danger, the indomitable perseverance in overcoming Herculean 
difficulties, and above all the noble self-consecration and often 
aelff-aaeritico in serving a people who could not appreciate their 
aims or their motives, and often returned ingratitude for kindness 
and hatred for love, are an honour to our country and a blessing 
to the race. 


APPENDIX 0. 

I cannot resist the temptation to quote the following testimony 
to the character of Zachary Macaulay from the lips of Mr. Gladstone, 
when speaking in opposition to the son of that noble old man :— 
a I can* only speak from tradition of the struggle for the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery; but if I have not been misinformed, there was 
engaged in it a man who was the unseen ally of Mr. Wilberforce 
and the pillar of his strength; a man of profound benevolence, of 
acute understanding, of indefatigable industry, and of that self- 
denying temper which is content to work in secret, to forego the 
recompense of present fame, and to seek for its reward beyond the 
grave. The name of that man was Zachary Macaulay, and his 
son is a member in the existing Cabinet.” 


APPENDIX D. 

Despatch of 1854. 

The following brief summary of this important despatch is by 
the pen of the Secretary for the Home Department in India, 
prepar ed by authority for the Houses of Parliament :— 

“The Indian educational code is contained in the despatches of 
the Home Government of 1854 and 1859. The main object of 
the former despatch is to divert the efforts of the Government 
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< 6in the education of tlie higher classes upon whom they had up 
to that date been too exclusively directed, and to turn them to 
the wider diffusion of education among all classes of the people, 
and especially to the provision of primary instruction for the 
masses. Such instruction is to he provided by the? direct instru¬ 
mentality of Government, and a compulsory rate, levied under the 
direct authority of Go Vermont, is pointed out as the best means of 
obtaining funds for the purpose. The system must bo extended 
upwards by the establishment of Government schools as*models, to 
he superseded gradually by schools supported on the grant-in-aid 
principle. This principle is to be of perfect religious neutrality, 
defined in regular rules adapted to the circumstances of each 
province, and clearly and publicly placed before the natives of 
India. Schools, whether purely Government institutions or aided, 
in all of which (excepting 'Normal schools) the payment of some 
fee, however small, is to he the rule, are to be in regular gradation 
from those which give the humblest elementary instruction to the 
highest colleges, and the best pupils of one grade are to climb 
through the other grades by means of scholarships obtained in the 
lower school and tenable in the higher. To provide masters, 
Normal schools are to be established in each provinco, and moderate 
allowances given for the support of those who possess an aptness 
for teaching and are willing to devote themselves to the profession 
of schoolmasters. By this means it is hoped that, at no distant 
period, institutions may be in operation in all the presidencies 
calculated to supply masters for all classes of schools, and thus in 
time greatly to limit, if not altogether to obviate, the necessity of 
recruiting the educational service by means of engagements made 
in England. The medium of education is to be the vernacular 
languages of India, into which the best elementary treatises in 
English should he translated. Such translations are to he 
advertised for, and liberally rewarded by Government as the 
means of enriching vernacular literature. While, therefore, the 
vernacular languages are on no account to be neglected, the 
English language may be taught where there is a, demand for it, 
but the English language is not to be substituted for the vernacular 
dialects of the country. The existing institutions for the study >i 
the classical languages of India are to be maintained, and respect 
is to be paid to the hereditary veneration which they command. 
Female education is to receive the frank and cordial support of 
Government, as by it a far greater proportional impulse is imparted 
to the educational and moral tone of the people, than by the 
education of men. In addition to the Government and aided 



is and schools for general education, special institutions for 
imparting special education in law' medicine, engineering, art, and 
agriculture are^fo receive in every province tlie direct aid and 
encouragemorff of Government. The agency by which this system 
of education, is to be carried out is a director in each province, 
assisjfced by a competent staff of inspectors, cure being taken that 
$xc cost of control shall be kept in fair proportion to the cost of 
direct measures of instruction. To complete the system in each 
presidency, a university is to be established, on the model of the 
London University,-at each of the three presidency towns. These 
universities, not to be themselves places of education, but they are 
to test the value of the education, given elsewhere; they are to 
pass every student of ordinary ability who has fairly profited by 
the curriculum of school and college study which he has passed 
through, the standard required being such as to command respect 
without discouraging the efforts of deserving students. Education 
is to he aided and supported by the principal officials in every 
district, and is to receive, besides, the direct encouragement of the 
State by the opening of Government appointments to those who 
have received a good education, irrespective of the place or manner 
in which it, may have been acquired; and In the lower situations, 
by preferring a man who can read and write, and is equally eligible 
in other respects, to one who cannot/ * 

* Parliamentary Blue Book, 1870, p. 7. 
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